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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
DESCRIBES A SITUATION INTERESTING BUT NOT UNEXPECTED. 


NLY very wilful and silly 

children cry after the moon. 

Sensible people who have shed 

their sweet tooth can’t be ex- 

pected to be very much inte- 

rested about honey. We may 

hope Mr. and Mrs. Philip Firmin 

enjoyed a pleasant wedding tour 

and that sort of thing: but as 

for chronicling its delights or 

adventures, Miss Sowerby and 

I vote that the task is altogether 

needless and immoral. Young 

people are already much too 

sentimental, and inclined to idle, maudlin reading. Life is earnest, Miss 

Sowerby remarks (with a strong inclination to spell ‘ earnest” with a 

large E). Life is labour. Life is duty. Life is rent. Life is taxes. Life 

brings its ills, bills, doctor’s pills. Life is not a mere calendar of honey 

and moonshine. Very good. But without love, Miss Sowerby, life is 

just death, and I know, my dear, you would no more care to go on 

with it, than with a new chapter of—of our dear friend ’s* new 
story. 

Between ourselves, Philip’s humour is not much more lightsome 

than that of the ingenious contemporary above named; but if it served 

to amuse Philip himself, why balk him of a little sport? Well, then: 





‘ *8 The Author of Philip is absent from town, and the name of his dear friend and 
ingenious contemporary is quite illegible in the MS.——Pginer. 
VOL. V.—no. 28, ; 19, 
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he wrote us a great ream of lumbering pleasantries, dated, Paris, Thursday. 
Geneva, Saturday. Summit of Mont Blanc, Monday. Timbuctoo, 
Wednesday. Pekin, Friday—with facetious descriptions of those spots 
and cities. He said that in the last-named place, Charlotte’s shoes being 
worn out, those which she purchased were rather tight for her, and 
the high heels annoyed her. He stated that the beef at Timbuctoo was 
not cooked enough for Charlotte’s taste, and that the Emperor’s attentions 
were becoming rather marked, and so forth ; whereas poor little Char’s 
simple postscripts mentioned no travelling at all; but averred that they 
were staying at Saint Germain, and as happy as the day was long. As 
happy as the day was long? As it was short, alas! Their little purse 
was very slenderly furnished ; and in a very, very brief holiday, poor 
Philip’s few napoleons had almost all rolled away. Luckily, it was pay- 
day when the young people came back to London. They were almost 
reduced to the Little Sister’s wedding present: and surely they would 
rather work than purchase.a few hours’ more ease with that poor widow's 
mite. 

Who talked and was afraid of poverty? Philip, with his two news- 
papers, averred that he had enough; more than enough; could save; 
could put by. It was at this time that Ridley, the Academician, painted 
that sweet picture, No. 1,976—of course you remember it—‘ Portrait of 
a Lady.’ He became romantically attached to the second-floor lodger ; 
would have no noisy parties in his rooms, or smoking, lest it should annoy 
her. Would Mrs. Firmin desire to give entertainments of herown? His 
studio and sitting-room were at her orders. He fetched and carried. He 
brought presents; and theatre-boxes; and would have cut off his head 
had she demanded, and laid it at the little bride’s feet, so tenderly did he 
regard her. And she gave him back in return for all this romantic 
adoration a condescending shake of a soft little hand, and a kind look 
from a pair of soft eyes, with which the painter was fain to be content. 
Low of stature, and of misshapen form, J. J, thought himself naturally 
outcast from marriage and love, and looked in with longing eyes at the 
paradise which he was forbidden to enter. And Mr. Philip sat within this 
Palace of Delight ; and lolled at his ease, and took his pleasure, and 
Charlotte ministered to him. And once in a way, my lord sent out 
a crumb of kindness, or a little cup of comfort, to the outcast at the 
gate, who blessed his benefactress, and my lord his benefactor, and was 
thankful. Charlotte had not twopence ; but she had a little court. It was 
the fashion for Philip's friends to come and bow before her. Very fine 
gentlemen who had known him at college, and forgot him, or sooth to say, 
thought him rough and overbearing, now suddenly remembered him, and 
his young wife had quite fashionable assemblies at her five o'clock tea- 
table. All men liked her, and Miss Sowerby of course says Mrs. Firmin 
was a good-natured, quite harmless little woman, rather pretty, and—you 
know, my dear—such as men like. Look you, if I like cold veal, dear 
Sowerby, it is that my tastes are simple. A fine tough old dry camel, no 
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doubt, isa much nobler and more sagacious animal—and perhaps you think 
a double hump is quite a delicacy. 

Yes: Mrs. Philip was a success. She had scarce any female friends 
as yet, being too poor to go into the world: but she had Mrs. Pendennis, 
and dear little Mrs. Brandon, and Mrs. Mugford, whose celebrated trap 
repeatedly brought delicacies for the bride from Hampstead, whose chaise 
was once or twice a week at Philip's door, and who was very much 
exercised and impressed by the fine company whom she met in 
Mrs. Firmin’s apartments. “Lord Thingambury’s card! what next, 
Brandon, upon my word? Lady Slowby at home? well, I never, 
Mrs. B.!” In such artless phrases Mrs. Mugford would express her 
admiration and astonishment during the early time, and when Charlotte 
still retained the good lady’s favour. That a state of things far less agree- 
able ensued, I must own. But though there is ever so small a cloud in 
the sky even now, let us not heed it for a while, and bask and be content 
and happy in the sunshine. “Oh, Laura, I tremble when I think how 
happy I am!” was our little bird’s perpetual warble. “ How did I live 
when I was at home with mamma?” she would say. “Do you know that 
Philip never even scolds me? If he were to say a rough word, I think 
I should die ; whereas mamma was barking, barking from morning till 
night, and I didn’t care a pin.” This is what comes of injudicious scold- 
ing, as of any other drug. The wholesome medicine loses its effect. The 
inured patient calmly takes a dose that would frighten or kill a stranger. 
Poor Mrs. Baynes’s crossed letters came still, and Iam not prepared to 
pledge my word that Charlotte read them all. Mrs. B. offered to come 
and superintend and take care of dear Philip when an interesting event 
should take place. But Mrs. Brandon was already engaged for this 
important occasion, and Charlotte became so alarmed lest her mother 
should invade her, that Philip wrote curtly, and positively forbade Mrs. 
Baynes. You remember the picture ‘A Cradle’ by J. J.? the two little 
rosy feet brought I don’t know how many hundred guineas a piece to 
Mr. Ridley. The mother herself did not study babydom more fondly 
and devotedly than Ridley did in the ways, looks, features, anatomies, 
attitudes, baby-clothes, &c. of this first-born infant of Charlotte and 
Philip Firmin. My wife is very angry because I have forgotten whether 
the first of the young Firmin brood was a boy or a girl, and says I shall 
forget the names of my own children next. Well? At this distance of 
time, I think it was a boy,—for their boy is very tall, you know—a 
great deal taller Not a boy? Then, between ourselves, I have no 
doubt it was a———- “A goose,” says the lady, which is not even 
reasonable. 

This is certain, we all thought the young mother looked very pretty, 
with her pink cheeks and beaming eyes, as she bent over the little infant. 
J.J. says he thinks there is something heavenly in the looks of young 
mothers at that time. Nay, he goes so far as to declare that a tigress at 
the Zoological Gardens looks beautiful and gentle-as she bends her black 
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nozzle over her cubs. And if a tigress, why not Mrs. Philip? O ye 
powers of sentiment, in what a state J. J. was about this young woman! 
There is a brightness in a young mother’s eye : there are pearl and rose 
tints on her cheek, which are sure to fascinate a painter. This artist used 
to hang about Mrs. Brandon’s rooms, till it was droll to see him. I 
believe he took off his shoes in his own studio, so as not to disturb by his 
creaking the lady overhead. He purchased the most preposterous mug, 
and other presents for the infant. Philip went out to his club or his 
newspaper as he was ordered to do. But Mr. J. J. could not be got away 
from Thornhaugh Street, so that little Mrs. Brandon laughed at him :— 
absolutely laughed at him. aie 

During all this while Philip and his wife continued in the very greatest 
favour with Mr. and Mrs. Mugford, and were invited by that worthy 
couple to go with their infant to Mugford’s villa at Ilampstead, where a 
change of air might do good to dear baby and dear mamma. Philip 
went to this village retreat. Streets and terraces now cover over the 
house and grounds which worthy Mugford inhabited, and which people 
say he used to call his Russian Irby. He had amassed in a small space 
a heap of country pleasures. He had a little garden; a little paddock ; 
a little greenhouse; a little cucumber-frame; a little stable for his little 
trap; a little Guernsey cow; a little dairy; a little pigsty; and with 
this little treasure the good man was not a little content. He loved and 
praised everything that was his. No man admired his own port more 
than Mugford, or paid more compliments to his own butter and home- 
baked bread. He enjoyed his own happiness. He appreciated his own 
worth. He loved to talk of the days when he was a poor boy on London 
streets, and now—* now try that glass of port, my boy, and say whether 
the Lord Mayor has got any better,” he would say, winking at his glass 
and his company. ‘To be virtuous, to be lucky, and constantly to think 
and own that you are so—is not this true happiness? To sing hymns in 
praise of himself is a charming amusement—at least to the performer ; 
and anybody who dined at Mugferd’s table was pretty sure to hear some 
of this music after dinner. I am sorry to say Philip did not care for 
this trumpet-blowing. He was frightfully bored at Haverstock Hill; and 
when bored, Mr. Philip is not altogether an agreeable companion. He 
will yawn in a man’s face. He will contradict you freely. He will say 
the mutton is tough, or the wine not fit to drink; that such and such an 
orator is overrated, and such and such a politician is a fool. Mugford and 
his guest had battles after dinner, had actually high words. “ What-hever 
is it, Mugford? and what were you two quarrelling about in the dining- 
room?” asks Mrs. Mugford. ‘Quarrelling? It’s only the sub-editor 
snoring,” said the gentleman with a flushed face. “ My wine ain’t good 
enough for him; and now my gentleman must put his boots upon a chair 
and go to sleep under my nose. He is a cool hand, and no mistake, 
Mrs. M.” At this juncture poor little Char would gently glide down 
from a visit to her baby: and would play something on the piano, and 
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soothe the rising anger; and thus Philip would come in from a little walk 
in the shrubberies, where he had been blowing a little cloud. Ah! there 
was a little cloud rising indeed :—quite a little one—nay, not so little. 
When you consider that Philip’s bread depended on the goodwill of these 
people, you will allow that his friends might be anxious regarding the 
future. A word from Mugford, and Philip and Charlotte and the child 
were adrift on the world. And these points Mr. Firmin would freely admit, 
while he stood discoursing of his own affairs (as he loved to do), his hands 
in his pockets, and his back warming at our fire. 

“My dear fellow,” says the candid bridegroom, “ these things are con- 
stantly in my head. I used to talk about ’em to Char, but I don’t now. 
They disturb her, the poor thing; and she clutches hold of the baby ; 
and—and it tears my heart out to think that any grief should come to 
her. I try and do my best, my good people—but when I’m bored I can’t 
help showing I’m bored, don’t you see? I can’t be a hypocrite. No, not 
for two hundred a year, or for twenty thousand. You can’t make a silk 
purse out of that sow’s-ear of a Mugford. A very good man. I don’t 
say no. A good father, a good husband, a generous host, and a most 
tremendous bore, and cad. Be agreeable to him? How can I be agree- 
able when I am being killed? He has a story about Leigh Hunt being 
put into Newgate, where Mugford, bringing him proofs, saw Lord Byron. 
I cannot keep awake during that story any longer: or, if awake, I grind 
my teeth, and swear inwardly, so that I know I’m dreadful to hear and 
see. Well, Mugford has yellow satin sofas in the ‘ droaring-room.’ ” 

“Oh, Philip!” says a lady; and two or three circumjacent children 
set up an insane giggle, which is speedily and sternly silenced. 

“T tell you she calls it ‘droaring-room.’ You know she does, as well as 
Ido. She is a good woman: a kind woman: a hot-tempered woman. I 
hear her scolding the servants in the kitchen with immense vehemence, 
and at prodigious length. But how can Char frankly be the friend of a 
woman who calls a drawing-room a droaring-room? With our dear little 
friend in Thornhaugh Street, it is different. She makes no pretence even 
at equality. Here is a patron and patroness, don’t you see? When 
Mugford walks me round his paddock and gardens, and says, ‘ Look year, 
Firmin ;’ or scratches one of his pigs on the back, and says, ‘ We'll ’ave a 
cut of this fellow on Saturday’”—(explosive attempts at insubordination 
and derision on the part of the children again are severely checked by the 
parental authorities) —“ ‘we'll ’ave a cut of this fellow on Saturday,’ I 
felt inclined to throw him or myself into the trough over the palings. Do 
you know that that man put that hand into his pocket and offered me 
some filberts ?” 

Here I own the lady to whom Philip was addressing himself turned 
pale and shuddered. 

“T can no more be that man’s friend que celui du domestique 
qui vient dapporter le what-d’you-call’em? Je coal-scuttle ”—(John 
entered the room with that useful article during Philip’s oration—and 
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we allowed the elder children to laugh this time, for the fact is, none 
of us knew the French for coal-scuttle, and I will wager there is no 
such word in Chambaud). “This holding back is not arrogance,” 
Philip went on. “ This reticence is not want of humility. To serve 
that man honestly is one thing ; to make friends with him, to laugh at his 
dull jokes, is to make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, is 
subserviency and hypocrisy on my part. I ought to say to him, Mr. 
Mugford, I will give you my work for your wage; I will compile your 
paper, I will produce an agreeable miscellany containing proper propor- 
tions of news, politics, and scandal, put titles to your paragraphs, see the 
Pall Mall Gazette ship-shape through the press, and go home to my wile 
and dinner. You are my employer, but you are not my friend, and 
“bless my soul! there is five o’clock striking!” (The time-piece in our 
drawing-room gave that announcement as he was speaking). ‘ We have 
what Mugford calls a white-choker dinner to-day, in honour of the pig!” 
And with this Philip plunges out of the house, and I hope reached 
Hampstead in time for the entertainment. 

Philip’s friends in Westminster felt no little doubt about his prospects, 
and the Little Sister shared their alarm. ‘ They are not fit to be with 
those folks,” Mrs. Brandon said, ‘though as for Mrs. Philip, dear thing, 
I am sure nobody can ever quarrel with her. With me it’s different. 
I never had no education, you know—no more than the Mugfords, but I 
don’t like to see my Philip sittin’ down as if he was the guest and equal 
of that fellar.” Nor indeed did it ever enter ‘that fellow’s’ head that 
Mr. Robert Mugford could be Mr. Philip Firmin’s equal. With our 
knowledge of the two men, then, we all dismally looked forward to a 
rupture between Firmin and his patron. 

As for the New York journal, we were more easy in respect to Philip’s 
success in that quarter. Several of his friends made a vow to help him. 
We clubbed club-stories; we begged from our polite friends anecdotes 
(that would bear sea-transport) of the fashionable world. We happened 
to overhear the most remarkable conversations between the most influ- 
ential public characters who had no secrets from us. We had astonishing 
intelligence at most European courts; exclusive reports of the Emperor 
of Russia’s last joke—his last ? his next, very likely. We knew the most 
secret designs of the Austrian Privy Council; the views which the Pope 
had in his eye ; who was the latest favourite of the Grand Turk, and so 
on. The Upper Ten Thousand at New York were supplied with a quantity 
of information which I trust profited them. It was “ Palmerston re- 
marked yesterday at dinner,” or, “The good old Duke said last night at 
Apsley House to the French Ambassador,” and the rest. The letters 
were signed “ Philalethes ;’’ and, as nobody was wounded by the shafts 
of our long bow, I trust Mr. Philip and his friends may be pardoned for 
twanging it. By information procured from learned female personages, 
we even managed to give accounts, more or less correct, of the latest 
ladies’ fashions. We were members of all the clubs; we were present at 
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the routs and assemblies of the political leaders of both sides. We had 
little doubt that Philalethes would be successful at New York, and looked 
forward to an increased payment for his labours. At the end of the first 
year of Philip Firmin’s married life, we made a calculation by which it 
was clear that he had actually saved money. His expenses, to be sure, 
were increased. There was a baby in the nursery: but there was a 
little bag of sovereigns in the cupboard, and the thrifty young fellow 
hoped to add still more to his store. 

We were relieved at finding that Firmin and his wife were not invited 
to repeat their visit to their employer’s house at Hampstead. An occa- 
sional invitation to dinner was still sent to the young people ; but Mugford, 
a haughty man in his way, with a proper spirit of his own, had the good 
sense to see that much intimacy could not arise between him and his sub- 
cditor, and magnanimously declined to be angry at the young fellow’s 
easy superciliousness. I think that indefatigable Little Sister was the 
peacemaker between the houses of Mugford and Firmin junior, and that 
she kept both Philip and his master on their good behaviour. At all 
events, and when a quarrel did arise between them, I grieve to have to 
own it was poor Philip who was in the wrong. 

You know in the old, old days the young king and queen never gave 
any christening entertainment without neglecting to invite some old fairy, 
who was furious at the omission. I am sorry to say Charlotte’s mother 
was so angry at not being appointed godmother to the new baby, that she 
omitted to make her little quarterly payment of 12/. 10s.; and has alto- 
gether discontinued that payment from that remote period up to the 
present time; so that Philip says his wife has brought him a fortune of 
451., paid in four instalments. There was the first quarter paid when the 
old lady “ would not be beholden to a man like him.” Then there came 
a second quarter—and then———— but I daresay I shall be able to tell 
when and how Philip’s mamma-in-law paid the rest of her poor little 
daughter's fortune. 

Well, Regent's Park is a fine healtliy place for infantine diversion, and 
I don’t think Philip at all demeaned himself in walking there with his 
wife, her little maid, and his baby on his arm. “ He is as rude asa bear, 
and his manners are dreadful; but he has a good heart, that I will say for 
him,” Mugford said to me. In his drive from Lendon to Hampstead 
Mugford once or twice met the little family group, of which his sub- 
editor formed the principal figure; and for the sake of Philip’s young 
wife and child Mr. M. pardoned the young man’s vulgarity, and treated 
him with long-suffering. 

Poor as he was, this was his happiest time, my friend is disposed to 
think. A young child, a young wife, whose whole life was a tender 
caress of love for child and husband, a young husband watching both :—I 
recal the group, as we used often to see it in those days, and see a some- 
thing sacred in the homely figures. On the wife’s bright face what a 
radiant happiness there is, and what a rapturous smile! Over the sleep- 
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ing infant and the happy mother the father looks with pride and thanks 
in his eyes. Happiness and gratitude fill his simple heart, and prayer 
involuntary to the Giver of good, that he may have strength to do his duty 
as father, husband; that he may be enabled to keep want and care from 
those dear innocent beings; that he may defend them, befriend them, 
leave them a good name. Iam bound to say that Philip became thrifty 
and saving for the sake of Char and the child; that he came home early 
of nights; that he thought his child a wonder; that he never tired of 
speaking about that infant in our house, about its fatness, its strength, its 
weight, its wonderful early talents and humour. He felt himself a man 
now for the first time, he said. Life had been play and folly until now. 
And now especially he regretted that he had been idle, and had neglected 
his opportunities as a lad. Had he studied for the bar, he might have 
made that profession now profitable, and a source of honour and compe- 
tence to his family. Our friend estimated his own powers very humbly : 
I am sure he was not the less amiable on account of that humility. O 
fortunate he, of whom Love is the teacher, the guide and master, the 
reformer and chastener! Where was our friend’s former arrogance, self- 
confidence, and boisterous profusion? He was at the feet of his wife and 
child. He was quite humbled about himself; or gratified himself in fondling 
and caressing these. They taught him, he said; and, as he thought of them, 
his heart turned in awful thanks to the gracious Heaven which had given 
them tohim, As the tiny infant hand closes round his fingers, I can see 
the father bending over mother and child, and interpret those maybe 
unspoken blessings which he asks and bestows. Happy wife, happy 
husband! However poor his little home may be, it holds treasures and 
wealth inestimable; whatever storms may threaten without, the home 
fireside is brightened with the welcome of the dearest eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
In wuicno I OWN THAT PHILIP TELLS AN UNTRUTH. 


HARLOTTE (and the usual little pro- 
esssion of nurse, baby, &c.) once 
made their appearance at our house 
in Queen Square, where they were 
ever welcome by the lady of the 
mansion. The young woman was 
in a great state of elation, and when 
we came to hear the cause of her 
delight, her friends too opened the 
eyes of wonder. She actually an- 
nounced that Dr. Firmin had sent 
over a bill of forty pounds (I may be 
incorrect as to the sum) from New 
York. It had arrived that morning, 
and she had seen the bill, and Philip 

had told her that his father had sent it; and was it not a comfort to 

think that poor Doctor Firmin was endeavouring to repair some of the 
evil which he had done; and that he was repenting, and, perhaps, was 
going to become quite honest and good? This was indeed an astounding 
piece of intelligence: and the two women felt joy at the thought of that 
sinner repenting, and some one else was accused of cynicism, scepticism, 
and so forth, for doubting the correctness of the information. “ You 

believe in no one, sir. You are always incredulous about good,” &c. 

&c. &., was the accusation brought against the reader’s very humble 

servant. Well, about the contrition of this sinner, I confess I still 

continued to have doubts; and thought a present of forty pounds to a 

son, to whom he owed thousands, was no great proof of the doctor’s 

amendment. 

And oh! how vexed some people were, when the real story came out 
at last! Not for the money’s sake—not because they were wrong in 
argument, and I turned out to be right. Oh,no! But because it was 
proved that this unhappy doctor had no present intention of repenting at 
all. This brand would not come out of the burning, whatever we might 
hope; and the doctor’s supporters were obliged to admit as much when 
they came to know the real story. “Oh, Philip,” cries Mrs. Laura, when 
next she saw Mr. Firmin. ‘“ How pleased I was to hear of that letter!” 

“That letter ?” asks the gentleman. 

“ That letter from your father at New York,” says the lady. 

“Oh,” says the gentleman addressed, with a red face. 

“What then? Is it not—is it not all true?” we ask. 
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“Poor Charlotte does not understand about business,” says Philip; 
‘“‘T did not read the letter to her. Here it is.” And he hands over the 
document to me, and I have the liberty to publish it. 


“ New York 

‘And so, my dear Philip, I may congratulate myself on having 
achieved ancestral honour, and may add grandfather to my titles? How 
quickly this one has come! I feel myself a young man still, in spite of 
the blows of misfortune—at least, I know I was a young man but yester- 
day, when I may say with our dear old poet, Non sine glorié militavi. 
Suppose I too were to tire of solitary widowhood and re-enter the married 
state? There are one or two ladies here who would still condescend to 
look not unfavourably on the retired English gentleman. Without vanity 
I may say it, a man of birth and position in England acquires a polish 
and refinement of manner which dollars cannot purchase, and many a 
Wall Street millionary might envy ! 

“Your wife has been pronounced to be an angel by a little correspon- 
dent of mine, who gives me much fuller intelligence of my family than 
my son condescends to furnish. Mrs, Philip I hearis gentle; Mrs. Brandon 
says she is beautiful,—she is all good-humoured. I hope you have 
taught her to think not very badly of her husband's father? I was the 
dupe of villains who lured me into their schemes; who robbed me of a 
life’s earnings ; who induced me by their false representations to have 
such confidence in them, that I embarked all my own property, and yours, 
my poor boy, alas! in their undertakings. Your Charlotte will take the 
liberal, the wise, the just view of the case, and pity rather than blame my 
misfortune. Such is the view, Iam happy to say, generally adopted in 
this city ; where there are men of the world who know the vicissitudes 
of a mercantile career, and can make allowances for misfortune! What 
made Rome at first great and prosperous? Were its first colonists all 
wealthy patricians? Nothing can be more satisfactory than the disregard 
shown here to mere pecuniary difficulty. At the same time to be a gentle- 
man is to possess no trifling privilege in this society, where the advan- 
tages of birth, respected name, and early education always tell in the 
possessor’s favour. Many persons whom I visit here have certainly not 
these advantages—and in the highest society of the city I could point out 
individuals who have had pecuniary misfortunes like myself, who have 
gallantly renewed the combat after their fall, and are now fully restored 
to competence, to wealth, and the respect of the world! I was ina house 
in Fifth Avenue last night. Is Washington White shunned by his 
fellow-men because he has been a bankrupt three times? Anything more 
elegant or profuse than his entertainment I have not witnessed on this 
continent. His lady had diamonds which a duchess might envy. The 
most costly wines, the most magnificent supper, and myriads of canvas- 
backed ducks covered his board. Dear Charlotte, my friend Captain 
Colpoys brings you over three brace of these from your father-in-law, 
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who hopes they will furnish your little dinner-table! We eat currant 
jelly with them here, but I like an old English lemon and cayenne sauce 
better. 

By the way, dear Philip, I trust you will not be inconvenienced by a 
little financial operation, which necessity (alas!) has compelled me to per- 
form. Knowing that your quarter with the Upper Ten Thousand Gazette 
was now due, I have made so bold as to request Colonel to pay it over 
to me. Promises to pay must be met here as with us—an obdurate 
holder of an unlucky acceptance of mine (I am happy to say there are 
very few such) would admit of no delay, aud I have been compelled to 
appropriate my poor Philip’s earnings. I have only put you off for ninety 
days: with your credit and wealthy friends you can easily negotiate the 
bill enclosed, and I promise you that when presented it shall be honoured 
by my Philip's ever affectionate father, G.8..3-" 





“ By the way, your Philalethes’ letters are not quite spicy enough, my 
worthy friend the colonel says. They are elegant and gay, but the public 
here desires to have more personal news; a little scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth, you understand? Can't you attack somebody? Look at the 
letters and articles published by my respected friend of the New York 
Emerald! The readers here like a high-spiced article : and I recommend 
P. F. to put a little more pepper in his dishes. What a comfort to me it 
is to think that I have procured this place for you, and have been enabled 
to help my son and his young family ! G. B. FF.” 


Enclosed in this letter was a slip of paper which poor Philip supposed to 
be a cheque when he first beheld it, but which turned out to be his papa’s 
promissory note, payable at New York four months after date. And this 
document was to represent the money which the elder Firmin had 
received in his son’s name! Philip’s eyes met his friend’s when they 
talked about this matter. Firmin looked almost as much ashamed as if 
he himself had done the wrong. 

“ Does the loss of this money annoy you?” asked Philip’s friend. 

“The manner of the loss does,” said poor Philip. “I don’t care 
about the money. But he should not have taken this. He should not 
have taken this. Think of poor Charlotte and the child being in want 
possibly! Oh, friend, it’s hard to bear, isn’t it? I’m an honest fellow, 
ain't 1? I think I am. I pray heaven I-am. In any extremity of 
poverty could I havedone this? Well. 1t was my father who introduced 
me to these people. I suppose he thinks he has a right to my earnings: 
and if he is in want, you know, so he has.” 

“Had you not better write to the New York publishers and beg 
them henceforth to remit to you directly?” asks Philip’s friend. 

“That would be to tell them that he has disposed of the money,” 
groans Philip. “TI can’t tell them that my father is a # 

“No; but you can thank them for having handed over such a sum on 
your account to the doctor: and warn them that you will draw on them 
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from this country henceforth. They won't in this case pay the next 
quarter to the doctor.” 

‘‘ Suppose he is in want, ought I not to supply him?” Firmin said. 
“ As long as there are four crusts in the house, the doctor ought to have 
one. Ought I to be angry with him for helping himself, old boy?” 
and he drinks a glass of wine, poor fellow, with a rueful smile. By the 
way, it is my duty to mention here, that the elder Firmin was in the 
habit of giving very elegant little dinner-parties at New York, where 
little dinner-parties are much more costly than in Europe—“ in order,” he 
said, ‘to establish and keep up his connection as a physician.” As a 
bon-vivant, I am informed, the doctor began to be celebrated in his new 
dwelling-place, where his anecdotes of the British aristocracy were received 
with pleasure in certain circles. 

But it would be as well henceforth that Philip should deal directly 
with his American correspondents, and not employ the services of so very 
expensive a broker. To this suggestion he could not but agree. Mean- 
while,—and let this be a warning to men never to deceive their wives in 
any the slightest circumstances; to tell them everything they wish to 
know, to keep nothing hidden from those dear and excellent beings— 
you must know, ladies, that when Philip’s famous ship of dollars arrived 
from America, Firmin had promised his wife that baby should have a 
dear delightful white cloak trimmed with the most lovely tape, on which 
poor Charlotte had often cast a longing eye as she passed by the milliner 
and curiosity shops in Hanway Yard, which, I own, she loved to frequent. 
Well: when Philip told her that his father had sent home forty pounds, or 
what not, thereby deceiving his fond wife, the little lady went away 
straight to her darling shop in the Yard—(Hanway Yard has become a 
street now, but ah! it is always delightful)—Charlotte, I say, went off, 
ran off to Hanway Yard, pavid with fear lest the darling cloak should 
be gone, found it—oh, joy !—still in Miss Isaacson’s window; put it on 
baby straightway then and there; kissed the dear infant, and was 
delighted with the effect of the garment, which all the young ladies at 
Miss Isaacson’s pronounced to be perfect; and took the cloak away on 
baby’s shoulders, promising to send the money, five pounds, if you please, 
next day. And in this cloak baby and Charlotte went to meet papa 
when he came home; and I don’t know which of them, mamma or baby, 
was the most pleased and absurd and happy baby of the two. On his 
way home from his newspaper, Mr. Philip had orders to pursue a certain 
line of streets, and when his accustomed hour for returning from his 
business drew nigh, Mrs. Char went down Thornhaugh Sreet, down 
Charlotte Street, down Rathbone Place, with Betsy the nursekin and baby 
in the new cloak. Behold, he comes at last—papa—striding down the 
street. He sees the figures: he sees the child, which laughs, and holds out 
its little pink hands, and crows a recognition. And “ Look—look, papa, 
cries the happy mother. (Away! I cannot keep up the mystery about 
the baby any longer, and though I had forgotten for a moment the child’s 
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sex, remembered it the instant after, and that it was a girl to be sure, and 
that its name was Laura Caroline). ‘Look, look, papa!” cries the 
happy mother. “She has got another little tooth since the morning, 
such a beautiful little tooth—and look here, sir, don’t you observe 
anything ?” 

“ Any what?” asks Philip. 

“La! sir,” says Betsy, giving Laura Caroline a great toss, so that her 
white cloak floats in the air. 

“Isn't it a dear cloak?” criesmamma; “and doesn’t baby look like an 
angel in it? I bought it at Miss Isaacson’s to-day, as you got your money 
from New York; and oh, my dear, it only cost five guineas.” 

“Well, it’s a week’s work,” sighs poor Philip; “and I think I need 
not grudge that to give Charlotte pleasure.” And he feels his empty 
pockets rather ruefully. 

“God bless you, Philip,” says my wife, with her eyes full. ‘ They 
came here this morning, Charlotte and the nurse and the baby in the new 
—the new ” Here the lady seized hold of Philip’s hand, and fairly 
broke out into tears. Had she embraced Mr. Firmin before her 
husband’s own eyes, I should not have been surprised. Indeed she 
confessed that she was on the point of giving way to this most senti- 
mental outbreak. 

And now, my brethren, see how one crime is the parent of many, and 
one act of duplicity leads to a whole career of deceit. In the first place, 
you see, Philip had deceived his wife—with the pious desire, it is true, of 
screening his father’s little peculiarities—but, ruat celum, we must tell no 
lies. No: and from this day forth I order John never to say Not at home 
to the greatest bore, dun, dawdle of my acquaintance. If Philip’s father 
had not deceived him, Philip would not have deceived his wife; if he had 
not deceived his wife, she would not have given five guineas for that cloak 
for the baby. If she had not given five guineas for the cloak, my wife 
would never have entered into a secret correspondence with Mr. Firmin, 
which might but for my own sweetness of temper have bred jealousy, mis- 
trust, and the most awful quarrels—nay, duels—between the heads of the 
two families. Fancy Philip’s body lying stark upon Hampstead Heath with 
a bullet through it, despatched by the hand of his friend! Fancy a cab 
driving up to my own house, and from it—under the eyes of the children 
at the parlour-windows—their father’s bleeding corpse ejected ! 
Enough of this dreadful pleasantry! Two days after the affair of the cloak, 
I found a letter in Philip’s handwriting addressed to my wife, and thinking 
that the note had reference to a matter of dinner then pending between 
our families, I broke open the envelope and read as follows :— 








“ Thornhaugh Street, Thursday. 
“My pear, KinD GopMamMA,—As soon as ever I can write and speak, 
I will thank you for being so kind to me. My mamma says she is very 
jealous, and as she bought my cloak she can’t think of allowing you to 
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pay for it. But she desires me never to forget your kindness to us, and 
though I don’t know anything about it now, she promises to tell me when 
Iam old enough. Meanwhile I am your grateful and affectionate little 
goddaughter, L. C. F.” 


Philip was persuaded by his friends at home to send out the request to 
his New York employers to pay his salary henceforth to himself; and I 
remember a dignified letter came from his parent, in which the matter was 
spoken of in sorrow rather than in anger ; in which the doctor pointed out 


that this precautionary measure seemed to imply a doubt on Philip’s side of 


his father’s honour; and surely, surely, he was unhappy enough and unfortu- 
nate enough already without meriting this mistrust from his son, The duty 
of a son to honour his father and mother was feelingly pointed out, and the 
doctor meekly trusted that Philip’s children would give him more con- 
fidence than he seemed to be inclined to award to his unfortunate father. 
Never mind. He should bear no malice. If Fortune ever smiled on him 
again, and something told him she would, he would show Philip that he 
could forgive ; although he might not perhaps be able to forget that in his 
exile, his solitude, his declining years, his misfortune, his own child had 
mistrusted him. This, he said, was the most cruel blow of all for his 
susceptible heart to bear. 

This letter of paternal remonstrance was enclosed in one from the 
doctor to his old friend the Little Sister, in which he vaunted a discovery 
which he and some other scientific gentlemen were engaged in perfecting— 
of a medicine which was to be extraordinarily efficacious in cases in 
which Mrs. Brandon herself was often specially and professionally engaged, 
and he felt sure that the sale of this medicine would go far to retrieve his 
shattered fortune. He pointed out the complaints in which this medicine 
was most efficacious. He would send some of it, and details regarding its 
use, to Mrs. Brandon, who might try its efficacy upon her patients. He 
wus advancing slowly, but steadily, in his medical profession, he said; 
though, of course, he had to suffer from the jealousy of his pro- 
fessional brethren. Never mind. Better times, he was sure, were in 
store for all; when his son should see that a wretched matter of forty 
pounds more should not deter him from paying all just claims upon him. 
Amen! We all heartily wished for the day when Philip’s father should 
be able to settle his little accounts. Meanwhile, the proprietors of the 
Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand were instructed to write directly to 
their London correspondent. 

Although Mr. Firmin prided himself, as we have seen, upon his taste 
and dexterity as sub-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, I must own that he 
was a very insubordinate officer, with whom his superiors often had cause 
to be angry. Certain people were praised in the Gazette—certain others 
were attacked. Very dull books were admired, and very lively works 
attacked. Some men were praised for everything they did; some others 
were satirized, no matter what their works were. “ I find,” poor Philip 
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used to say, with a groan, “ that in matters of criticism especially, there 
are so often private reasons for the praise and the blame administered, 
that Iam glad, for my part, my only duty is to see the paper through 
the press. For instance, there is Harrocks, the tragedian, of Drury 
Lane: every piece in which he appears is a masterpiece, and his per- 
formance the greatest triumph ever witnessed. Very good. Harrocks 
and my excellent employer are good friends, and dine with each other; 
and it is natural that Mugford should like to have his friend praised, and 
to help him in every way. But Balderson, of Covent Garden, is also a 
very fine actor. Why can’t our critic see his merit as well as Harrocks’s ? 
Poor Balderson is never allowed any merit at all. He is passed over with 
a sneer, or a curt word of cold commendation, while columns of flattery 
are not enough for his rival.” 

“ Why, Mr. F., what a flat you must be, askin’ your pardon,” 
remarked Mugford, in reply to his sub-editor’s simple remonstrance. 
‘“‘ How can we praise Balderson, when Harrocks is our friend? Me and 
Harrocks are thick. Our wives are close friends. If I was to let Balder- 
son be praised, I should drive Harrocks mad. I can’t praise Balderson, 
don’t you see, out of justice to Harrocks!” 

Then there was a certain author whom Bickerton was for ever attack- 
ing. They had had a private quarrel, and Bickerton revenged himself in 
this way. In reply to Philip’s outcries and remonstrances, Mr. Mugford 
only laughed: “ The two men are enemies, and Bickerton hits him when- 
ever hecan. Why, that’s only human nature, Mr. F.,” says Philip’s employer. 

“ Great heavens!” bawls out Firmin, ‘“‘ do you mean to say that the 
man is base enough to strike at his private enemies through the press? ” 

“‘ Private enemies! private gammon, Mr. Firmin! ” cries Philip's 
employer. ‘If I have enemies—and I have, there’s no doubt about 
that—I serve them out whenever and wherever I can. And let me 
tell you I don’t half relish having my conduct called base. It’s only 
natural; and it’s right. Perhaps you would like to praise your enemies, 
and abuse your friend? If that’s your line, let me tell you you won't do 
in the noospaper business, and had better take to some other trade.” And 
the employer parted from his subordinate in some heat. 

Mugford, indeed, feelingly spoke to me about this insubordination of 
Philip. ‘ What does the fellow mean by quarrelling with his bread and 
butter?” Mr. Mugford asked. ‘ Speak to him, and show him what's 
what, Mr. P., or we shall come to a quarrel, mind you—and I don’t want 
that, for the sake of his little wife, poor little delicate thing. Whatever 
is to happen to them, if we don’t stand by them?” 

What was to happen to them, indeed? Any one who knew Philip’s 
temper, as we did, was aware how little advice or remonstrance were likely 
to affect that gentleman. ‘Good heavens!” he said to me, when I 
endeavoured to make him adopt a conciliatory tone towards his employer, 
“do you want to make me Mugford’s galley-slave? I shall have him 
standing over me and swearing at me as he does at the printers. He 
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looks into my room at times when he is in a passion, and glares at me, as 
if he would like to seize me by the throat; and after a word or two he 
goes off, and I hear him curse the boys in the passage. One day it will 
be on me that he will turn, I feel sure of that. I tell you the slavery is 
beginning to be awful. I wake of a night and groan and chafe, and poor 
Char, too, wakes and asks, ‘ What is it, Philip?’ I say it is rheu- 
matism. Rheumatism!” Of course to Philip’s malady his friends tried 
to apply the commonplace anodynes and consolations. He must be gentle 
in his bearing. He must remember that his employer had not been bred 
a gentleman, and that though rough and coarse in language, Mugford had 
a kind heart. ‘ There is no need to tell me he is not a gentleman, I 
know that,” says poor Phil. ‘He is kind to Char and the child, that is 
the truth, and so is his wife. Iam a slave for allthat. He is my driver. 
He feeds me. He hasn’t beat me yet. When I was away at Paris I did 
not feel the chain so much. But it is scarcely tolerable now, when I have 
to see my gaoler four or five times a week. My poor little Char, why did I 
drag you into this slavery? ” 

‘“‘ Because you wanted a consoler, I suppose,” remarks one of Philip’s 
comforters. ‘And do you suppose Charlotte would be happier if she 
were away from you? Though you live up two pair of stairs, is any 
home happier than yours, Philip? You often own as much, when you 
are in happier moods. Who has not his work to do, and his burden to 
bear? You say sometimes that you are imperious and hot-tempered. 
Perhaps your slavery, as you call it, may be good for you.” 

“T have doomed myself and her to it,” says Philip, hanging down 
his head. 

“‘ Does she ever repine?” asks his adviser. ‘‘ Does she not think her- 
self the happiest little wife in the world? See here, Philip, here is a note 
from her yesterday in which she says as much. Do you want to know 
what the note is about, sir?” says the lady, with a smile. ‘ Well, then, 
she wanted a receipt for that dish which you liked so much on Friday, 
and she and Mrs. Brandon will make it for you.” 

“ And if it consisted of minced Charlotte,” says Philip’s other friend, 
“you know she would cheerfully chop herself up, and have herself served 
with a little cream-sauce and sippets of toast for your honour’s dinner.” 

This was undoubtedly true. Did not Job’s friends make many true 
remarks when they visited him in his affliction? Patient as he was, the 
patriarch groaned and lamented, and why should not poor Philip be 
allowed to grumble, who was not a model of patience at all? He was not 
broke in as yet. The mill-horse was restive and kicked at his work. He 
would chafe not seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his fits of revolt 
and despondency. Well? Have others not had to toil, to bow the proud 
head, and carry the daily burden? Don’t you see Pegasus, who was 


going to win the plate, a weary, broken-knee’d, broken-down old cab hack . 


shivering in the rank; or a sleck gelding, mayhap, pacing under a corpulent 
master in Rotten Row? Philip’s crust began to be scanty, and was dipped 
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in bitter waters. Iam not going to make a long story of this part of his 
career, or parade my friend as too hungry and poor. He is safe now, and 
out of all peril, heaven be thanked! but he had to pass through hard 
times, and to look out very wistfully lest the wolf should enter at the 
door. Henever laid claim to be a man of genius, nor was he a successful 
quack who could pass as a man of genius. When there were French 
prisoners in England, we know how stout old officers who had plied their 
sabres against Mamelouks, or Russians, or Germans, were fuin to carve 
little jimcracks in bone with their penknives, or make baskets and boxes 
of chipped straw, and piteously sell them to casual visitors to their prison. 
Philip was poverty’s prisoner. He had to make such shifts, and do such 
work, as he could find in his captivity. I do not think men who have 
undergone the struggle and served the dire task-master, like to look back 
and recal the grim apprenticeship. When Philip says now, “ What fools 
we were to marry, Char,” she looks up radiantly, with love and happiness 
in her eyes—looks up to heaven, and is thankful; but grief and sadness 
come over her husband’s face at the thought of those days of pain and 
gloom. She may soothe him, and he may be thankful too; but the 
wounds are still there which were dealt to him in the cruel battle with 
fortune. Men are ridden down in it. Men are poltroons and run. Men 
maraud, break ranks, are guilty of meanness, cowardice, shabby plunder. 
Men are raised to rank and honour, or drop and perish unnoticed on the 
field. Happy he who comes from it with his honour pure! Philip did 
not win crosses and epaulets. He is like you and me, my dear sir, not a 
heroic genius at all. And it is to be hoped that all three have behaved 
with an average pluck, and have been guilty of no meanness, or treachery, 
or desertion. Did you behave otherwise, what would wife and children 
say? As for Mrs. Philip, I tell you she thinks to this day that there is no 
man like her husband,—is ready to fall down and worship the boots in 
which he walks. 

How do men live? How is rent paid? How does the dinner come 
day after day? Asa rule there is dinner. You might live longer with 
less of it, but you can’t go without it and live long. How did my 
neighbour 23 earn his carriage, and how did 24 pay for his house? As I 
am writing this sentence Mr. Cox, who collects the taxes in this quarter, 
walks in. How do you do, Mr. Cox? We are not in the least afraid oi 
meeting one another. Time was—two, three years of time—when 
poor Philip was troubled at the sight of Cox; and this troublous time his 
biographer intends to pass over in a very few pages. 

At the end of six months the Upper Ten Thousand of New York 
heard with modified wonder that the editor of that fashionable journal had 
made a retreat from the city, carrying with him the scanty contents of the 
till; so the contributions of Philalethes never brought our poor friend any 
dollars at all. But though one fish is caught and eaten, are there not 
plenty more left in the sea? At this very time when I was in a natural 
state of despondency about poor Philip’s affairs, it struck Tregarvan, the 
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looks into my room at times when he is in a passion, and glares at me, as 
if he would like to seize me by the throat; and after a word or two he 
goes off, and I hear him curse the boys in the passage. One day it will 
be on me that he will turn, I feel sure of that. I tell you the slavery is 
beginning to be awful. I wake of a night and groan and chafe, and poor 
Char, too, wakes and asks, ‘What is it, Philip?’ I say it is rheu- 
matism. Rheumatism!” Of course to Philip’s malady his friends tried 
to apply the commonplace anodynes and consolations. He must be gentle 
in his bearing. He must remember that his employer had not been bred 
a gentleman, and that though rough and coarse in language, Mugford had 
a kind heart. ‘There is no need to tell me he is not a gentleman, I 
know that,” says poor Phil. ‘‘He is kind to Char and the child, that is 
the truth, and so is his wife. Iam a slave for allthat. He is my driver. 
He feeds me. He hasn’t beat me yet. When I was away at Paris I did 
not feel the chain so much. But it is scarcely tolerable now, when I have 
to see my gaoler four or five times a week. My poor little Char, why did I 
drag you into this slavery? ” 

‘‘ Because you wanted a consoler, I suppose,” remarks one of Philip’s 
comforters. ‘And do you suppose Charlotte would be happier if she 
were away from you? Though you live up two pair of stairs, is any 
home happier than yours, Philip? You often own as much, when you 
are in happier moods. Who has not his work to do, and his burden to 
bear? You say sometimes that you are imperious and hot-tempered. 
Perhaps your slavery, as you call it, may be good for you.” 

“T have doomed myself and her to it,” says Philip, hanging down 
his head. 

“Does she ever repine?” asks his adviser. ‘‘ Does she not think her- 
self the happiest little wife in the world? See here, Philip, here is a note 
from her yesterday in which she says as much. Do you want to know 
what the note is about, sir?” says the lady, with a smile. ‘ Well, then, 
she wanted a receipt for that dish which you liked so much on Friday, 
and she and Mrs. Brandon will make it for you.” 

“« And if it consisted of minced Charlotte,” says Philip’s other friend, 
“you know she would cheeriully chop herself up, and have herself served 
with a little cream-sauce and sippets of toast for your honour’s dinner.” 

This was undoubtedly true. Did not Job’s friends make many true 
remarks when they visited him in his affliction? Patient as he was, the 
patriarch groaned and lamented, and why should not poor Philip be 
allowed to grumble, who was not a model of patience at all? He was not 
broke in as yet. The mill-horse was restive and kicked at his work. He 
would chafe not seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his fits of revolt 
and despondency. Well? Have others not had to toil, to bow the proud 
head, and carry the daily burden? Don’t you see Pegasus, who was 
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shivering in the rank; or a sleek gelding, mayhap, pacing under a corpulent 
master in Rotten Row? Philip’s crust began to be scanty, and was dipped 
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in bitter waters. I am not going to make a long story of this part of his 
career, or parade my friend as too hungry and poor. He is safe now, and 
out of all peril, heaven be thanked! but he had to pass through hard 
times, and to look out very wistfully lest the wolf should enter at the 
door. He never laid claim to be a man of genius, nor was he a successful 
quack who could pass as a man of genius. When there were French 
prisoners in England, we know how stout old officers who had plied their 
sabres against Mamelouks, or Russians, or Germans, were fuin to carve 
little jimcracks in bone with their penknives, or make baskets and boxes 
of chipped straw, and piteously sell them to casual visitors to their prison. 
Philip was poverty’s prisoner. He had to make such shifts, and do such 
work, as he could find in his captivity. I do not think men who have 
undergone the struggle and served the dire task-master, like to look back 
and recal the grim apprenticeship. When Philip says now, “ What fools 
we were to marry, Char,” she looks up radiantly, with love and happiness 
in her eyes—looks up to heaven, and is thankful; but grief and sadness 
come over her husband’s face at the thought of those days of pain and 
gloom. She may soothe him, and he may be thankful too; but the 
wounds are still there which were dealt to him in the cruel battle with 
fortune. Men are ridden down in it. Men are poltroons and run. Men 
maraud, break ranks, are guilty of meanness, cowardice, shabby plunder. 
Men are raised to rank and honour, or drop and perish unnoticed on the 
field. Happy he who comes from it with his honour pure! Philip did 
not win crosses and epaulets. He is like you and me, my dear sir, not a 
heroic genius at all. And it is to be hoped that all three have behaved 
with an average pluck, and have been guilty of no meanness, or treachery, 
or desertion. Did you behave otherwise, what would wife and children 
say? <As for Mrs. Philip, I tell you she thinks to this day that there is no 
man like her husband,—is ready to fall down and worship the boots in 
which he walks. 

How do men live? How is rent paid? How does the dinner come 
day after day? Asa rule there is dinner. You might live longer with 
less of it, but you can’t go without it and live long. How did my 
neighbour 23 earn his carriage, and how did 24 pay for his house? As I 
am writing this sentence Mr. Cox, who collects the taxes in this quarter, 
walks in. How do you do, Mr. Cox? We are not in the least afraid oi 
meeting one another. Time was—two, three years of time—when 
poor Philip was troubled at the sight of Cox; and this troublous time his 
biographer intends to pass over in a very few pages. 

At the end of six months the Upper Ten Thousand of New York 
heard with modified wonder that the editor of that fashionable journal had 
made a retreat from the city, carrying with him the scanty contents of the 
till; so the contributions of Philalethes never brought our poor friend any 
dollars at all. But though one fish is caught and eaten, are there not 
plenty more left in the sea? At this very time when I was in a natural 
state of despondency about poor Philip’s affairs, it struck Tregarvan, the 
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wealthy Cornish member of parliament, that the Government and the 
I[ouse of Commons slighted his speeches and his views on foreign politics ; 
that the wife of the Foreign Secretary had been very inattentive to Lady 
Tregarvan ; that the designs of a certain Great Power were most menacing 
and dangerous, and ought to be exposed and counteracted; and that the 
peerage which he had long desired ought to be bestowed on him. Sir 
John Tregarvan applied to certain literary and political gentlemen with 
whom he was acquainted. He would bring out the European Review. 
He would expose the designs of that Great Power which was menacing 
Europe. He would show up in his proper colours a Minister who was 
careless of the country’s honour, and forgetful of his own: a Minister 
whose arrogance ought no longer to be tolerated by the country gentlemen 
of England. Sir John, a little man in brass buttons, and a tall head, who 
loves to hear his own voice, came and made a speech on the above topics 
to the writer of the present biography; that writer’s lady was in his 
study as Sir John expounded his views at some length. She listened to 
him with the greatest attention and respect. She was shocked to hear of 
the ingratitude of Government; astounded and terrified by his exposition 
of the designs of—of that Great Power whose intrigues were so 
menacing to European tranquillity. She was most deeply interested in 
the idea of establishing the Review. He would, of course, be himself the 
editor; and—and— (here the woman looked across the table at her 
husband with a strange triumph in her eyes). She knew, they both 
knew, the very man of all the world who was most suited to act as sub- 
editor under Sir John—a gentleman, one of the truest that ever lived—a 
university man; a man remarkably versed in the European languages— 
that is, in French most certainly. And now the reader, I dare say, can 
guess who this individual was. “I knew it at once,” says the lady, after 
Sir John had taken his leave. “TI told you that those dear children would 
not be forsaken.” And I would no more try and persuade her that 
the European Review was not ordained of all time to afford maintenance 
to Philip, than I would induce her to turn Mormon, and accept all the 
consequences to which ladies must submit when they make profession of 
that creed. 

“You see, my love,” I say to the partner of my existence, “ what 
other things must have been ordained of all time as well as Philip’s 
appointment to be sub-editor of the European Review. It must have been 
decreed ab initio that Lady Plinlimmon should give evening parties, in 
order that she might offend Lady Tregarvan by not asking her to those 
parties. It must have been ordained by fate that Lady Tregarvan should 
be of a jealous disposition, so that she might hate Lady Plinlimmon, and 
was to work upon her husband, and inspire him with anger and revolt 
against his chief. It must have been ruled by destiny that Tregarvan 
should be rather a weak and wordy personage, fancying that he had a 
talent for literary composition. Else he would not have thought of setting 
up the Review. Else he would never have been angry with Lord Plin- 
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limmon for not inviting him to tea. Else he would not have engaged 
Philip as sub-editor. So, you see, in order to bring about this event, and 
put a couple of hundred a year into Philip Firmin’s pocket, the 
Tregarvans have to be born from the earliest times: the Plinlimmons 
have to spring up in the remotest ages, and come down to the present 
day: Doctor Firmin has to be a rogue, and undergo his destiny of 
cheating his son of money :—all mankind up to the origin of our race are 
involved in your proposition, and we actually arive at Adam and Eve, who 
are but fulfilling their destiny, which was to be the ancestors of Philip 
Firmin.” 

“Even in our first parents there was doubt and scepticism and mis- 
giving,” says the lady with strong emphasis on the words. “If you mean 
to say that there is no such thing as a Superior Power watching over us, 
and ordaining things for our good, you are an atheist—and such a thing 
as an atheist does not exist in the world, and I would not believe you if 
you said you were one twenty times over.” 

I mention these points by the way, and as samples of lady-like logic. 
I acknowledge that Philip himself, as he looks back at his past career, is 
very much moved. “I donot deny,” he says, gravely, “ that these 
things happened in the natural order. I say-I am grateful for what hap- 
pened; and look back at the past not without awe, In great grief and 
danger may be, I have had timely rescue. Under great suffering I have 
met with supreme consolation. When the trial has seemed almost too 
hard for me it has ended, and our darkness has been lightened. Ut vivo 
et valeo—si valeo, I know by Whose permission this is,—and would you 
forbid me to be thankful? to be thankful for my life; to be thankful for 
my children; to be thankful for the daily bread which has been granted to 
me, and the temptation from which I have been rescued? As I think of 
the past and its bitter trials, I bow my head in thanks and awe. I wanted 
succour, and I found it. I fell on evil times, and good friends pitied and 
helped me—good friends like yourself, your dear wife, many another I 
could name. In what moments of depression, old friend, have you not 
seen me, and cheered me? Do you know in the moments of our grief the 
inexpressible value of your sympathy? Your good Samaritan takes out 
only twopence maybe for the wayfarer whom he has rescued, but the 
little timely supply saves a life. You remember dear old Ned St. George 
—dead in the West Indies years ago? Before he got his place Ned 
was hanging on in London, so utterly poor and ruined, that he had not 
often a shilling to buy a dinner. He used often to come to us, and my 
wife and our children loved him ; and I used to leave a heap of shillings 
on my study-table, so that he might take two or three as he wanted them, 
Of course you remember him. You were at the dinner which we gave him 
on his getting his place. I forget the cost of that dinner; but I remember 
my share amounted to the exact number of shillings which poor Ned had 
taken off my table. He gave me the money then and there at the tavern 
at Blackwall. He said it seemed providential. But for those shillings, 
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and the constant welcome at our poor little table, he said he thought 
he should have made away with his life. I am not bragging of 
the twopence which I gave, but thanking God for sending me there to 
give it. Benedico benedictus. I wonder sometimes am I the I of twenty 
years ago? before our heads were bald, friend, and when the little ones 
reached up to our knees? Before dinner you saw me in the library 
reading in that old ZLuropean Review which your friend Tregarvan 
established. I came upon an article of my own, and a very dull one, on 
a subject which I knew nothing about. “Persian politics, and the 
intrigues at the Court of Teheran.” It was done to order. Tregarvan 
had some special interest about Persia, or wanted to vex Sir Thomas 
Nobbles, who was Minister there. I breakfusted with Tregarvan in the 
Albany, the facts (we will call them facts) and papers were supplied to 
me, and I went home to point out the delinquencies of Sir Thomas, and 
the atrocious intrigues of the Russian Court. Well, sir, Nobbles, 
Tregarvan, Teheran, all disappeared as I looked at the text in the old 
volume of the Review. I saw a deal table in a little room, and a reading 
lamp, and a young fellow writing at it, with a sad heart, and a dreadful 
apprehension torturing him. One of our children was ill in the adjoining 
room, and I have before me the figure of my wife coming in from time to 
time to my room and saying, “She is asleep now, and the fever is much 
lower.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the entrance ofa tall young 
lady, who says, ‘‘ Papa, the coffee is quite cold: and the carriage will be 
here very soon, and both mamma and my godmother say they are growing 
very angry. Do you know you have been talking here for two 
hours?” 

Had two hours actually slipped away, as we sate prattling about old 
times? As I narrate them, I prefer to give Mr. Firmin’s account of his 
adventures in his own words, where I can recal or imitate them. Both of 
us are graver and more reverend seigniors than we were at the time 
of which I am writing. Has not Firmin’s girl grown up to be taller than 
her godmother? Veterans both, we love to prattle about the merry days 
when we were young—(the merry days? no, the past is never merry)— 
about the days when we were young; and do we grow young in talking 
of them, or only indulge in a senile cheerfulness and prolixity ? 

Tregarvan sleeps with his Cornish fathers: Europe for many years has 
gone on without her Review: but it is a certainty that the establishment 
of that occult organ of opinion tended very much to benefit Philip Firmin, 
and helped for a while to supply him and several innocent people 
dependent on him with their daily bread. Of course, as they were so 
poor, this worthy family increased and multiplied ; and as they increased, 
and as they multiplied, my wife insists that I should point out how sup- 
port was found for them. When there was a second child in Philip’s 
nursery, he would have removed from his lodgings in Thornhaugh Street, 
but for the prayers and commands of the affectionate Little Sister, who 
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insisted that there was plenty of room in the house for everybody, and 
who said that if Philip went away she would cut off her little godchild 
with a shilling. And then indeed it was discovered for the first time, that 
this faithful and affectionate creature had endowed Philip with all her 
little property. These are the rays of sunshine in the dungeon. These 
are the drops of water in the desert. And with a full heart our friend 
acknowledges how comfort came to him in his hour of need. 


Though Mr. Firmin has a very grateful heart, it has been admitted 


that he was a loud, disagreeable Firmin at times, impetuous in his talk, 
and violent in his behaviour: and we are now come to that period of his 
history, when he had a quarrel in which I am sorry to say Mr. Philip was 
in the wrong. Why do we consort with those whom we dislike? Why 
is it that men will try and associate between whom no love is? I think it 
was the ladies who tried to reconcile Philip and his master; who brought 
them together, and strove to make them friends; but the more they met 
the more they disliked each other; and now the Muse has to relate their 
final and irreconcilable rupture. 

Of Mugford’s wrath the direful tale relate, O Muse! and Philip's 
pitiable fate. Ihave shown how the men had long been inwardly en- 
venomed one against another. ‘‘ Because Firmin is as poor as a rat, that’s 
no reason why he should adopt that hawhaw manner, and them high and 
mighty airs towards a man who gives him the bread he eats,” Mugford 
argued not unjustly. ‘ What do J care for his being a university man? I 
am as good as he is. I am better than his old scamp of a father, who was 
a college man too, and lived in fine company. I made my own way in 
the world, independent, and supported myself since I was fourteen years 
of age, and helped my mother and brothers too, and that’s more than my 
sub-editor can say, who can’t support himself yet. I could get fifty sub- 
editors as good as he is, by calling out of window into the street, I 
could. I say, hang Firmin! I’m a-losing all patience with him.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Philip was in the habit of speaking his mind with equal 
eandour. ‘ What right has that person to call me Firmin?” he asked. 
“Tam Firmin to my equals and friends. Iam this man’s labourer at four 
guineas a week. I give him his money’s worth, and on every Saturday 
evening we are quits. Call me Philip indeed, and strike me in the side. 
I choke, sir, as I think of the confounded familiarity !” “ Confound his 
impudence !” was the cry, and the not unjust cry of the labourer and his 
employer. The men should have been kept apart: and it was a most 
mistaken Christian charity and female conspiracy which brought them 
together. “ Another invitation from Mugford. It was agreed that I was 
never to go again, and I won’t go,” said Philip to his meck wife. ‘ Write 
and say we are engaged, Charlotte.” 

“Tt is for the 18th of next month, and this is the 25rd,” said poor 
Charlotte. ‘We can’t well say that we are engaged so far off.” 

“Tt is for one of his grand ceremony parties,” urged the Little 
Sister. “You can’t come to no quarrelling there, He has a good 
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heart. So have you. There’s no good quarrelling with him. Oh, 
Philip, do forgive, and be friends!” Philip yielded to the remon- 
strances of the women, as we all do; and a letter was sent to Hampstead, 
announcing that Mr. and Mrs. P. F. would have the honour of, &c. 

In his quality of newspaper proprietor, musical professors and opera 
singers paid much court to Mr. Mugford; and he liked to entertain them 
at his hospitable table ; to brag about his wines, cookery, plate, garden, 
prosperity, and private virtue, during dinner, whilst the artists sate 
respectfully listening to him; and to go to sleep and snore, or wake up 
and join cheerfully in a chorus, when the professional people performed in 
the drawing-room. Now, there was a lady who was once known on the 
theatre by the name of Mrs. Ravenswing, and who had been forced on to 
the stage by the misconduct of her husband, a certain Walker, one 
of the greatest scamps who ever entered a gaol. On Walker's death, 
this lady married a Mr. Woolsey, a wealthy tailor, who retired from his 
business, as he caused his wife to withdraw from hers. 

Now, more worthy and honourable people do not live than Woolsey 
and his wife, as those know who were acquainted with their history. 
Mrs. Woolsey is loud. Her h’s are by no means where they should be ; 
her knife at dinner is often where it should not be. She calls men aloud 
by their names, and without any prefix of courtesy. She is very fond of 
porter, and has no scruple in asking for it. She sits down to play the 
piano, and to sing with perfect good nature, and if you look at her hands 
as they wander over the keys—well, I don’t wish to say anything unkind, 
but I am forced to own that those hands are not so white as the ivory 
which they thump. ‘Woolsey sits in perfect rapture listening to his wife. 
Mugford presses her to take a glass of “somethink ” afterwards ; and the 
good-natured soul says she will take something ’ot. She sits and listens 
with infinite patience and good-humour whilst the little Mugfords go 
through their horrible little musical exercises; and these over, she is ready 
to go back to the piano again, and sing more songs, and drink more ’ot. 

I do not say that this was an elegant woman, or a fitting companion 
for Mrs. Philip; but I know that Mrs. Woolsey was a good, clever, and 
kindly woman, and that Philip behaved rudely to her. He never meant 
to be rude to her, he said; but the truth is, he treated her, her husband, 
Mugford, and Mrs. Mugford, with a haughty ill-humour which utterly 
exasperated and perplexed them. 

About this poor lady, who was modest and innocent as Susannah, 
Philip had heard some wicked elders at wicked clubs tell wicked stories in 
old times. There was that old Trail, for instance, what woman escaped 
from his sneers and slander? ‘There were others who could be named, 
and whose testimony was equally untruthful. On an ordinary occasion 
Philip would never have cared or squabbled about a question of pre- 
cedence, and would have taken any place assigned to him at any 
table. But when Mrs. Woolsey in crumpled satins and blowsy lace 
made her appearance, and was eagerly and respectfully saluted by 
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the host and hostess, Philip remembered those early stories about the 
poor lady: his eyes flashed wrath, and his breast beat with an indigna- 
tion which almost choked him, Ask that woman to meet. my wife? he 
thought to himself, and looked so ferocious and desperate that the timid 
little wife gazed with alarm at her Philip, and crept up to him and 
whispered, ‘‘ What is it, dear ?” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Woolsey were in full colloquy 
about the weather, the nursery, and so forth—and Woolsey and Mugford 
giving each other the hearty grasp of friendship. Philip, then, scowling 
at the newly arrived guests, turning his great hulking back upon the 
company and talking to his wife, presented a not agreeable figure to his 
entertainer. 

“ Hang the fellow’s pride !” thought Mugford. “ He chooses to turn his 
back upon my company, because Woolsey was a tradesman. An honest 
tailor is better than a bankrupt, swindling doctor, I should think. 
Woolsey need not be ashamed to show his face, I suppose. Why did you 
make me ask that fellar again, Mrs. M.? Don’t you see, our society ain’t 
good enough for him ?” 

Philip’s conduct, then, so irritated Mugford, that when dinner was 
announced, he stepped forward and offered’ his arm to Mrs. Woolsey ; 
having intended in the first instance to confer that honour upon Charlotte. 
“Tl show him,” thought Mugford, “ that an honest tradesman’s lady who 
pays his way, and is not afraid of anybody, is better than my sub-editor’s 
wife, the daughter of a bankrupt swell.” Though the dinner was 
illuminated by Mugford’s grandest plate, and accompanied by his very 
best wine, it was a gloomy and weary repast to several people present, 
and Philip and Charlotte, and I daresay Mugford, thought it never would 
be done. Mrs. Woolsey, to be sure, placidly ate her dinner, and drank 
her wine; whilst, remembering these wicked legends against her, 
Philip sate before the poor unconscious lady, silent, with glaring eyes, 
insolent and odious; so much so, that Mrs. Woolsey imparted to 
Mrs. Mugford her surmise that the tall gentleman must have got out o: 
bed the wrong leg foremost. 

Well, Mrs. Woolsey’s carriage and Mr. Firmin’s cab were announced 
at the same moment; and immediately Philip started up and beckoned his 
wife away. But Mrs. Woolsey’s carriage and lamps of course had the 
precedence; and this lady Mr. Mugford accompanied to her carriage 
step. 

He did not pay the same attention to Mrs. Firmin. Most likely he 
forgot. Possibly he did not think etiquette required he should show that 
sort of politeness to a sub-editor’s wife: at any rate, he was not so rude 
as Philip himself had been during the evening, but he stood in the hall 
looking at his guests departing in their cab, when, in a sudden gust of 
passion, Philip stepped out of the carriage, and stalked up to his host, 
who stood there in his own hall confronting him, Philip declared, with a 
most impudent smile on his face. 
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“Come back to light a pipe Isuppose? Nice thing for your wife, 
ain't it?” said Mugford, relishing his own joke. 

“‘T am come back, sir,” said Philip, glaring at Mugford, “to ask how 
you dared invite Mrs. Philip Firmin to meet that woman?” 

Here, on his side, Mr. Mugford lost his temper, and from this moment 
his wrong begins. When he was in a passion, the language used by 
Mr. Mugford was not, it appears, choice. We have heard that when angry, 
he was in the habit of swearing freely at his subordinates. He broke out 
on this occasion also with many oaths. He told Philip that he would 
stand his impudence no longer; that he was as good as a swindling 
doctor’s son ; that though he hadn’t been to college he could buy and pay 
them as had; and that if Philip liked to come into the back yard for ten 
minutes, he’d give him one—two, and show him whether he was a man or 
not. Poor Char, who, indeed, fancied that her husband had gone back to 
light his cigar, sat awhile unconscious in her cab, and supposed that 
the two gentlemen were engaged on newspaper business. When Mugford 
began to pull his coat off, she sat wondering, but not in the least understand- 
ing the meaning of the action. Philip had described his employer as 
walking about his office without a coat and using energetic language. 

But when, attracted by the loudness of the talk, Mrs. Mugford came 
forth from her neighbouring drawing-room, accompanied by such of her 
children as had not yet gone to roost—when seeing Mugford pulling off 
his dress-coat, she began to scream—when, lifting his voice over hers, 
Mugford poured forth oaths, and frantically shook his fists at Philip, 
asking how that blackguard dared insult him in his own house, and pro- 
posing to knock his head off at that moment—then poor Char, in a wild 
alarm, sprang out of the cab, ran to her husband, whose whole frame was 
throbbing, whose nostrils were snorting with passion. Then Mrs. Mug- 
ford springing forward, placed her ample form before her husband's, and 
calling Philip a great cowardly beast, asked him if he was going to attack 
that little old man? Then Mugford dashing his coat down to the ground, 
called with fresh oaths to Philip to come on. And, in fine, there was a 
most unpleasant row, occasioned by Mr. Philip Firmin’s hot temper. 
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WE cannot wonder at the interest with which the brain has been regarded 
ever since it was discovered that consciousness had its seat within it. 
What a strange thing it seems that feeling and thought should be traced 
up to a soft piece of marrow within the head, and there fixed. How 
provocative of curiosity, how stimulative to hope! If we could but 
penetrate deeply enough into this little bit of matter, open as it is to all 
our senses, with microscopes and chemical analysis to aid them, would 
not the whole secret of life stand before us? Should we not then know 
why we think, and how it is we feel, what consciousness depends on, and 
how the senses are made the ministers not of impressions only, but of 
knowledge? The whole mystery seems to be in our hands. ‘Tis here, 
if only we could stay the fleeting breath, and grasp it as it flies. 

So men have reasoned ; as we should reason were we in their place. 
And so they have been deluded by a false hope into the attainment of 
solid benefits. They have dug into the field of the brain at every point 
in search of a treasure which was never there; but a rich harvest has 
repaid them. The fable of the old man and his sons is a picture of our 
relation to nature. We are ever allured to labour by promise of a hidden 
treasure, and ever fruitful fields of unsuspected worth reward the wasted 
toil. The philosopher’s stone entrapped men into chemistry; the hope 
of astrologic lore into the knowledge of the stars; the pursuit of the 
hidden secrets of the soul has richly cheated us into an acquaintance with 
the vital laws of consciousness; and so has revealed to us the method of 
fulfilling their demands. 

Cells in the centre, and fibres running to and from them (as we have 
seen in a previous paper). constitute the spinal cord and its nerves; and 
we can understand tolerably well how these simple elements should 
suffice for the ends which the spinal cord and its nerves fulfil. Given 
the groups of muscles which move the various portions of the body, and 
let them be connected with central organs capable of receiving impres- 
sions, of multiplying and reflecting them in definite directions, and we 
can see how an exquisite mechanical arrangement of such elements should 
bring to pass the most delicate or complex movements. Cells to generate 
force, and fibres to bring and carry stimulus, are suitable enough to pro- 
duce unconscious actions, however rational they may look, or fruitful in 
uses they may be. There is an adaptation between the means and the 
end. We may even explain a great part of instinct so. But what have 
cells and fibres to do with thought, with love, with moral choice and 
will? Yet beyond these there is nothing visible in the brain. In studying 
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the spinal cord, we have made acquaintance with all that the acutest 
anatomist can show us there. 

Such identity of structure, such difference of use! It is very per- 
plexing. Yet we need not fall back on the idea urged by some, that since 
the brain is used for feeling and for thinking, therefore the spinal cord 
(which is just like it, only arranged inside out) must be so too; and that, 
in fact, our backs contrive and will, though we know nothing of it. 
Disappointing as it is to find only these inexplicable cells where we might 
have hoped for so much more, we may, perhaps, find a better consolation 
than that theory affords. May we venture to suggest a larger notion ? 
Since, in this instance of the brain, it is undeniable that material actions 
depend on mind, may we not accept this as the rule of all material 
actions? What is once, surely may be always. The brain then would 
not differ from other material existences in being connected with feeling 
and with thought, but would be distinguished merely by being connected 
with thought and feeling that are ours. It reveals to us, so, the law of 
all matter—to be ruled and moved by mind: but the brain alone is thus 
ruled and moved directly by our mind. Of the mind that rules and uses 
the rest of nature we are not conscious; it is not “we,” but it is not 
therefore non-existent. The brain seems to us, then, so strange an excep- 
tion in nature, because only at this one point do we rightly perceive it as 
an instrument of consciousness. The apparent exception comes, not from 
peculiarity in this case, but from our not perceiving what is in the rest. 
One point in favour of this theory would be, that it supposes nothing but 
what we are obliged on any theory to admit. And this at least we know, 
that persistent effort, long-continued study, or persevering will, modify 
the brain of man, and will even in time perceptibly alter its form. The 
brain at least is moved by mind. 

Cells and fibres! Surely no one would have believed how much could 
be done with them. Being the simplest means of effecting the offices 
needed from the little nervous system of the lowest creatures, they are still 
used when there“are added on to these the lofty functions of human life, 
For it is part of nature’s grand economy ever to employ existing re- 
sources; to construct the higher from the lower, and on the pattern 
which that lower affords. The advance of the nervous organization, 
therefore, being upwards from the merely unconscious system, which is 
termed “reflex,” the superadded parts are based on the model of that ; and 
the reflected actions of the spinal cord thus become the key to the structure 
and functions of the brain. In its germ—in an image, perhaps, we should 
say—the consciousness, the life of man are contained in his spinal cord. 
The history of the whole may be read there, reduced to its simplest form. 

It is certain that we have not been able to find the mind in the brain ; 
but it is hardly too much to say that we can find the brain in the mind: 
that is, in our mode of feeling and thinking, of consciously acting, suffer- 
ing, and enjoying, we may find reflected the constitution of the brain, and 
the relations ofits parts. Thus, it is by outward impressions that our 
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mental activity is called forth; we think and will because we perceive and 
feel. And when perception and feeling have moved us to reflection and 
excited us to att, we carry out our determinations by a simple effort, 
unconscious of the varied machinery we have to put in motion to perform 
even the smallest act. Clearly there is a “reflex function” here; a 
stimulus transmitted, a reception at a centre or station—the central station 
of all—and a transmission again of a stimulus to the active organs, or 
muscles. Consciousness is in the centre, and reflects, and Will takes the 
place of mere physical impulse; but the plan and arrangement are the 
same as in the spinal vord. 

Now, for this mode of operation, what order of parts should there be? 
We can pretty well tell it beforehand. There is wanted first, a centre 
(consisting of cells, of course), in which impressions from all the nerves 
should be received, and grouped, ready for transmission to the “‘ reflecting” 
organ:* then there must be a centre—another mass of cells—for the 
purpose of receiving and subjecting to the process» ¢fireflection, in its 
double sense, these impressions; and finally another*eentre t6. receive the 
single impulse of the will, and transmit it with order and Piecision to the 
muscles suited to carry out its commands. . And*all these parts must be 
fully united, by conducting lines: of’ fibres, with each other and with the 
spinal cord. acai 

This is the structure of the brain; speaking generally,’of course, and 
disregarding some subordinate parts. In themain it consists of these three 
centres, with their connecting fibres. See figure 1, in which they are 
exhibited, for simplicity’s sake, with 
a somewhat exaggerated distinct- 
ness, the dark portions representing 
the groups of cells. It will be seen 
that the gray or cellular matter is 
arranged in two main lines;—one 
covering the surface in a continuous 
layer, the other placed in a series of 
groups.at the base. The gray matter 
which is‘at the surface is the portion 
of the brain’concerned in thought;»:, 
the masses at the base are the centres 
of sensation and motion. The-higher 
portion of the brain. is termed the 
hemispheres, from its shape, and it is*the special orga of the mind. It 
consists of cells on the #ittface and fibres within, being. opposite in this 
to the spinal cord, in which*the fibrées.are ‘outside. In the figure, a is the 
centre for smell, and sends off nerves to the nose; } is, probably, the 
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* Is it not curious that the word “reflect” should possess the twofold meaning 
which it has—assigned to it, morcover, long before the construction of the brain was 
understood? 
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centre for motion, and c that for feeling. These two centres are connected 
by fibres with those parts of the spinal cord from which the nerves of 
motion and of feeling arise; that is with the front and the back part of it 
respectively ; ¢ represents the spinal cord, and f the “little brain,” which 
is situated behind the brain properly so called (or cerebrum), and is 
covered in by it. 

Of this little brain or cerebellum, as it is called (that being the diminu- 
tive of cerebrum), what is the office? This is rather a doubtful point as 
yet, but the results of experiments indicate that it serves the purpose of 
associating the various muscles, and enabling the animal to execute the 
complicated movements which involve their united action. Figs. 2 and 3 
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Pigeon fvom which the large brain has been removed. 
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Pigeon from which the little brain has been removed. 
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show the contrast presented by a pigeon from which the hemispheres of 
the true brain have been removed, and one which has suffered the loss 
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of the little brain. In the former case the bird is deprived of anything like 
the power of thought; it stands plunged in a state of profound'stupor, and 
is almost entirely inattentive to surrounding objects. Occasionally it opens 
its eyes with a vacant stare, stretches its neck, perhaps shakes its bill 
once or twice, or smoothes down the feathers upon its shoulders, and then 
relapses into its former apathy. At the same time it seems to perceive 
impressions on its senses or skin, and responds to them by slight move- 
ments. It may even follow a light with its eyes (see fig. 2). The bird 
from which the little brain has been removed, on the other hand, is in a 
constant state of agitation. It is easily terrified, and endeavours frequently, 
and with violent struggles, to escape the notice of those who are watch- 
ing it, but its movements are sprawling and unnatural, and are evidently 
no longer under the control of the will. It is incapable of assuming or 
retaining any natural position; but its legs and wings are almost con- 
stantly agitated with irregular and ineffectual struggles (see fig. 3). The 
little brain, therefore, seems to act something like the part of a regulating 
wheel to an engine, in respect to the larger brain behind which it lies 
concealed. But it has doubtless other functions also; one of which is 
very likely to be that of maintaining the nervous activity while the brain 
proper is asleep. The cells on its surface are arranged in layers, closely 
packed, so that on section it gives an appearance somewhat like a tree. 
Hence it was called the “ Arbor Vite,” or Tree of Life (see fig. 4), in the 
early days of anatomy; and the name seems to recal to us the vague 
sense of wonder with which these structures could not fail to impress their 
first discoverers. 

The effect of removing the hemispheres of the brain, as described 
above, proves them to be the organs of thought; but similar evidence is 
furnished by other facts. Intelligence is exhibited in the animal world, 
in close correspondence with the degree of development of these organs, 
As the animal rises in the scale so do the upper parts of the brain make 
their appearance. In fishes they are exceedingly small. The brain-case 
of the shark will scarcely admit the finger. As we advance among the 
quadrupeds they become larger, and their surface is gathered up into con- 
volutions so as to afford room for a greater extent of gray matter. In 
man the hemispheres of the brain constitute nine-tenths of its entire 
mass; and the convolutions attain a size vastly larger than in any other 
creature. Taking in both the great and the little brain, they have been 
calculated to afford a surface, in a full sized adult, of 670 square inches. 
The convolutions follow a definite order in their development ; they are 
always alike in animals of the same class, and correspond strictly on the 
two sides of the head. 

The brain may be regarded as an expansion and unfolding of the 
spinal cord, which running up into the head, spreads out into bands of 
radiating fibres on each side. The form thus resulting may be compared, 
roughly, to that of the root and first pair of leaves put forth by a growing 
seed. The fibres on each side curve round in a beautifully spiral manner 
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externally, so as to return upon themselves, and they are thus hidden from 
view by the gray matter which covers their surface. In fig. 4, the lower 
part of the hemi- 
spheres being re- 
presented as cut 
away, the bands of 
fibres are exhibited 
in their course. 
Upon them are 
situated two swell- 
ings on each side, 
consisting of the 
groups of cells 
which, as we have 
seen (fig. 1), con- 
stitute the centres 
for feeling and for 
motion. 

The fibres, thus 
diverging from 
each other, leave 
in the middle line 
a narrow inter- 
space; and arching 
upwards anddown- 





Brain seen from below. a and d centres of motion and sensation; ¢ little 

brain; d crossing of the fibres passing from the brain to the spinal cord ; wards, they leave 

e nerve of smell; 7 nerve of sight. also a central 
cavity upon each side. These spaces, being divided by bands of fibres 
here and there, have received the fanciful name of the “ ventricles” (or 
little stomachs) of the brain; and five of them are enumerated. They 
answer the purpose of permitting the free passage of blood to and from 
the interior of the brain, and are filled with the same fluid that bathes 
its exterior. For the whole of the central nervous system, brain and 
spinal cord alike, reposes on a water bed; it is surrounded by a mem- 
brane folded on itself (like a double night-cap when placed on the head), 
and filled with a thin layer of fluid, closely resembling water. This fluid 
separates the brain from its bony case, guards it from shocks, and gives it, 
both externally and in the ventricles within, the most delicate and exact 
support in all its motions. 

Beneath this double membrane a fine tissue, carrying a. close mesh of 
blood-vessels, immediately overlies the surface of the brain, and dipping 
down between the convolutions bathes them with a copious supply of 
blood; and around the whole there is wrapped a tough membrane which 
lines the bones, separates the various portions of the brain by strong 
partitions, sends off sheaths around the nerves, and furnishes channels for 
the returning blood. 
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The brain, then, is a double organ, consisting of two distinct halves 
precisely corresponding to each other. In fact, though they are contained 
within one cavity, we have as truly two brains as we have two eyes or two 
hands. On their superior aspect these two brains are separated by a deep 
interval in which we can lay the hand. They are united, however, in man 
and the higher animals, by large and numerous bands of fibres passing 
from one to the other. 

The doubleness of the brain has given rise-to some curious specula- 
tions. Dr. Wigan argues that the mind is double also, explaining on this 
principle some forms of mental disease. And though we may not accept 
this idea, we certainly seem to find in our experience many traces of the 
influence of our double brain. How often, for example, we are conscious 
of carrying on a train of thought, and at the same time calmly criticizing 
ourselves in doing it. In day-dreaming, do we not think in two ways 
at once; indulging unbounded fancies on the one hand (or brain) and 
holding on to the cold reality by the other? If the latter also were to 
slip its grasp, how far should we be from temporary madness? In 
disease, these characteristics of thought become still more marked: 
delirium often begins with the feeling of being two persons, or in two 
conditions, at once; or illusions are at the same time felt as realities and 
yet known to be false. Can we help referring these conditions to a 
disharmony between the brains? Or those strange experiences called 
“double consciousness,” in which a person passes alternately from one 
condition of thought, apprehension, memory, into another entirely different, 
forgetting wholly in the one state what has happened during the other—do 
we not naturally ascribe them to an alternate activity and torpor of the 
two ‘‘organs of the mind?” We may not be quite right in these ideas, 
but we can hardly avoid entertaining them. And even in healthful, 
vigorous thought, is not the action of both brains to be traced? May not 
attention be the bringing both of them to bear on one subject, as looking 
is directing both eyes to a common point? Do we not almost feel, when 
intent upon a thought, as if we grasped it with one part of our mind and 
worked upon it with another, holding it steady, as it were, while we bring 
our force to bear upon it? 

But besides any uses of this kind, the doubleness of the brain also 
serves the purpose of providing a surplusage or excess of power, beyond 
that which is habitually in demand. We possess a reservoir of nervous 
faculty not drawn upon in ordinary life, so that great losses may be 
sustained by the brain without giving rise to any apparent symptoms. 
Large portions of one hemisphere have been destroyed by disease or 
injury, and yet the mental powers have seemed entirely unimpaired ; just 
as a person may be almost blind on one side for a long while without 
discovering his loss. . Of this the most striking instance on record is, 
perhaps, the following, which, incredible as it may seem, is reported on 
good authority. A pointed iron bar, three and a half feet long and 
one inch and a quarter in diameter, was driven by the premature blasting 
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of rock completely through the side of the head of a man who was 
present. It entered below the temple, and made its exit at the top 
of the forehead, just about the middle line. The man was at first 
stunned, and lay in a delirious, semi-stupefied state for about three 
weeks. At the end of sixteen months, however, he was in perfect 
health, with the wounds healed and with the mental and bodily functions 
unimpaired, except that the sight was lost in the eye of the injured side.* 
Those curious cases, too, in which one side of the body suffers some pecu- 
liar affection exactly limited to the middle line, are attributable to a diverse 
action of the two hemispheres of the brain. Some persons perspire only 
on one side, and they are apt to be thrown into this partial perspiration 
by any nervous agitation. Sir Henry Holland mentions the case of a 
horse which had this peculiarity, and became giddy when heated. Many 
affections of the skin, also, which are greatly under the influence of the 
nervous system, are precisely limited in the same way. 

The brain, however, consists of two brains united into one, only 
because the body also is, in strictness, two bodies united into one. Each 
half of the body is presided over by its own half of the brain; but not 
by that which is nearest to it. The fibres, descending from the brain 
to the limbs, cross each other, and go to the opposite side. (See fig. 4.) 
The execution of Solomon’s judgment was physically, as well as morally, 
impossible. To divide, is virtually to decapitate, the living frame. Each 
mangled portion would contain not its own brain, but its fellow’s. So it 
is that when paralysis ensues from disease in one hemisphere of the brain, 
the opposite side of the body is deprived of its powers. This, however, 
does not hold of the face; from the same cause the face may be rendered 
motionless on one side, and the limbs on the other. 

But, indeed, the brain might have been made to startle us with 
unforeseen results. Who, for instance, would have supposed that the seat 
of sensibility should be itself entirely insensitive? Yet this is the fact. 
While all parts of the spinal cord, and all the nerves, are sensitive to any 
irritant, to a touch, a prick, or an electric shock, any one of these exciting 
intense pain or producing convulsive movements, the chief part of the 
brain is insensible to them all. It may be cut, contused, burnt, electri- 
fied, done anything to, with no result save that loss of its powers, which 
follows destruction of its substance. And this character of indifference to 
direct stimulation seems to extend (according to the careful experiments 
of Flourens) just to those parts of the brain which are concerned in the 
mental processes. Where consciousness is connected with the function, 
there sensibility to physical stimulus is lost. There is thus a sort of 
oppositeness between those portions of the nervous system which conduct 
impressions to the central organ, and those whose office it is to present 
these impressions to the mind. Each is susceptible of its appropriate 
stimulus, and of that alone. The brain responds directly to the mental 





* Treatise on Human Physiology, by Joun C. Darton, jun. 
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forces of thought and will, but to physical stimuli only when conveyed to 
it through the appointed nervous channel. The spinal cord and nerves 
are directly amenable to physical stimuli, but obey the mental power only 
when conveyed to them through the brain. Each portion is thus the con- 
verse of the other. If we imagine the nervous system spread out before 
us, it would be sensitive to irritation in all parts except its centre, while 
in that centre alone would be found the power of awakening conscious- 
ness. The brain sits there like a monarch, inaccessible except through 
his ministers. 

Perhaps there is something similar to this in our mental constitution. 
We know well how little we can do by direct effort in the way of remem- 
brance or of thinking. Thought, as well as sensation, has its appointed 
channels, and cannot be commanded. We cannot compel an idea to 
arise; we can only facilitate its up-springing by opening our minds to that 
class of subjects which shall most readily suggest it to us. The mind has 
its own system of nerves, to the impulses of which alone it will respond; 
these ramify over the entire body of our knowledge, and find their 
expression in. the laws of the “ association of ideas.” 

But one of the most curious points connected with the action of the 
brain, is the part it seems to play in what may be termed “ unconscious 
thinking.” Sir William Hamilton has pointed out that our perceptions 
are often made up of a number of impressions, each of which is itself 
unperceived. When the roaring of the sea is heard at a distance, the 
total sound is an aggregate of a multitude of smaller sounds, those of the 
separate waves, themselves too weak to reach the ear. In a somewhat 
similar way, intellectual results are arrived at by a course of thoughts (if 
we must call them so), each step in which seems too slight or too evanes- 
cent to be itself perceived. Dr. Laycock has especially pursued this 
subject, and has shown how constant and how important a part of our 
experience it is which assumes this form. Every one knows how often a 
new light arises on matters which have perplexed us, without any effort 
or even consciousness of our own about them, as if our ideas re-arranged 
themselves while we slept, or attended to other things; and the highest 
flights of genius, the inspirations alike of the poet and the man of science, 
are the forms of thought which seem most emphatically to partake of this 
character. Of these achievements, often, nothing can be said, even by their 
authors, but that “ they come to them.” Now, in such cases there seems 
good reason to believe that physiological laws express themselves. Changes 
proceeding in the brain, in harmony with nature, afford results which 
partake of nature’s perfection; the more perfect because free from the 
bias or constraint imposed by deliberate effort. The fantastic dreams 
which ensue from the perverted action of the brain under stimulant or 
narcotic poisoning, present a parallel but contrasted case. Sometimes in 
disease very singular results are manifested from this cause. 

In some of the odd freaks, again, known as absence of mind, we see 
another illustration of unconscious action in the brain. There are two 
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kinds of such absence: sometimes an intense activity of certain powers 
throws the other faculties into undue abeyance. Sir Isaac Newton forgot 
to eat ; and Socrates is said to have stood motionless for a whole day and 
night. But sometimes the activity of these other faculties is in excess, 
and the absorbed attention seems to give an unrestrained liberty to pro- 
cesses which should be held in check. Thus an unfortunately absent man 
may, quite unknowingly, take up money not his own, if it lies before him, 
and transfer it to his own pocket; the stimulus of sight and habit not 
being balanced by the reflecting powers. The possibility of this occur- 
rence, which is quite beyond doubt as a matter of fact, might well be 
allowed to plead on the side of mercy in some cases of apparent theft. 
Like this, too, are the instances in which dying men have enacted over 
again the parts which they have been accustomed to play in life—the 
merchant counting up his books, the judge charging the jury. 

But, in truth, the more closely we scrutinize our mental powers, and 
note the laws they follow, the more we are struck with the narrow limits 
within which our own action is restricted. To a vast extent we are quite 
passive, and rather suffer our thoughts than think them. . We may even 
be said rather to suffer than to do a large proportion of our own actions. 
Much of our life passes before us like a panorama, in which we are indeed 
the most, interested of spectators, but can hardly be accounted the actors. 
Nay, we find that to a very great extent our effort is habitually required, 
and exerted, to control actions that would otherwise take place ; to com- 
mand quiescence rather than movement. ‘The body is quick to respond to 
innumerable stimuli, operating upon it at all times and in every variety of 
mode; its pent-up force is ever ready to break forth, and does break forth, 
save as a regulating power is exerted upon it, either through the will 
or the operation of the superior parts of the nervous system. We 
may take winking as an instance. What an effort it demands to pre- 
vent our eyes from closing, when any object threatens to come into 
contact with them. It seems, indeed, impossible to avoid the action 
beyond a certain nearness of approach, even when there is the most 
perfect confidence that no contact will ensue, and there is, therefore, 
no struggle of the will. 

It is in facts of this kind that the nature of the brain, and the part it 
plays in our experience, are perhaps best to be seen. We may call it an 
instrument, but we must remember that it is itself an active one. Nay, 
for this very reason it is suitable to be an instrument for us. Itself a part of 
nature, with nature’s laws expressing themselves within it in constantly 
recurring activities, it lays for our consciousness exactly the basis that we 
need. We are thus brought, by its means, into relation with the material 
world in its highest and intensest form, and read off, as it were, in the form 
of thoughts, the culminating processes of Life—itself the crown and flower 
of all the physical developments of force. The brain presents Nature to 
our conscious part, and presents it worthily. 

Again, the brain, united by means of the nerves with every portion of 
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our bodily frames, and thus transmitting to every portion in its turn the 
stimulus which results from the actions that take place within it, renders 
the whole body the representative and exponent of the soul. Expressed 
to consciousness, on the one hand, in the form of emotion or of thought, 
these same actions in the brain, upon the other, penetrate, and mould by 
a subtle alchemy, the most interior recesses of the body, and their effects 
proclaim themselves on lip or cheek, in eye or hand. Thus the subordina- 
tion’ of the body to the mind is effected perfectly, and without care on our 
part ; as, indeed, no care of ours could ever avail to maintain it through 
all the innumerable variations of the mental states. And here the signifi- 
cance of the’various “ centres,” or groups of cells, which we have seen to 
enter into the formation of the brain again becomes apparent. Besides 
the actions which take place unconsciously within us, even those of which 
we are distinctly conscious are of different kinds. Some are immediately 
dependent upon sensations. The act of sneezing, for example, is one which 
no effort of the will can exactly reproduce; it follows directly upon a 
peculiar feeling, and demands for its production that the feeling should be 
of a‘certain intensity. Tears and laughter, when caused by physical 
sensations—by tickling or by pain—come under the same category. There 
is thus a whole class of actions which depend upon sensation, and these 
have'their own demonstrable centre in the brain. At least, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to make it exceedingly probable that one of the swellings 
which are formed upon the fibres coming up from the spinal cord and 
expanding outwards to the hemispheres, is this centre (see figs. 1 and 4). 
Impressions on the nerves may reach this spot, and be at once reflected 
—that is, may excite a change in the cells collected there, and put into 
activity the nerves proceeding to certain groups of muscles, or to certain 
glands. When this is the case, we have an action dependent on, or at 
least connected with, sensation, and not involving any of the higher 
faculties, as thought or will. 

In the tendency of the brain to give rise to actions of this class, lies 
a chief source of the power of habit, and the fatal bondage under which 
the victim of habitual vice is laid, and so often struggles in vain. The 
chain between sensation and its consequent acts grows stronger with 
practice, and acquires ever new directions. It is thus that irresistible 
influence of the desire for drink, which is now recognized as nothing less 
than a distinct form of insanity by the best pathologists, becomes esta- 
blished; the taste or even the sight becomes all-powerful, and brings on 
the accustomed act while the will is almost asleep. 

And very far short of this utter wreck and ruin of the man, the pre- 
dominance of the inferior portion of the brain may still be exhibited in the 
undue influence of sense, in various ways. There is ever a tendency in us 
to suffer the immediate link of sensuous feeling with thought or action to 
anticipate or set aside the verdict of the nobler powers ; and this tendency 
is no lessvisible in the intellectual than in the moral life of man, and vitiates 
belief no less than deeds. The demand upon our manhood ever is to 
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counteract this facile connection between sensation and its natural conse- 
quents. The struggle which constitutes our life is thus forewritten in our 
brains. 

The last and highest “ centre” in the brain is the gray matter spread 
upon its surface, and embracing in its many folds the substance of the 
hemispheres. Here we approach the very throne of thought, but we 
recognize essentially the same relations that we have met with before. 
The final secret of our will is not to be read even here. The highest por- 
tions of the nervous system consent to be governed by the same laws 
which regulate the operation of the inferior parts; like them receiving and 
reacting on impressions. The thoughts that pass through our minds give 
rise to actions that may be quite involuntary, and indicate merely the 
reflecting of a stimulus from the hemispheres of the brain; just as in 
other cases it is reflected from the centre of feeling at its base, or from 
the spinal cord. Certain exaggerated actions of this kind have furnished 
ground for much wonderment and some imposture, and have been set 
forth, under the name of “ electro-biology,” and so on, as the basis of new 
sciences; yet they present nothing of the marvellous to any one who has 
mastered the physiological significance of the hearty laugh which a good 
and timely joke never fails to elicit from a well-constituted mind. Ideas, 
simply as ideas, or through the influence of emotions excited by them, 
produce actions in the body, if not prevented either by the presence of 
other ideas or by an active will. No one who has uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of joy, or lifted his hands in surprise, or been nauseated by 
an idea suddenly suggested, can doubt the fact. Nor is it difficult to 
understand. Those nervous cells, apart from which ideas never come to 
us, were spread over the fibres of the brain in order that it might be so. 
When, therefore, a ring suspended from the fingers strikes the hour against 
a glass, or hats and tables are endowed with abnormal energy by the 
laying on of hands; or when a patient, first reduced to a passive and 
absorbed condition, acts out the part suggested to him ;—we simply have 
exhibited to us, isolated, and as it were dissected out, certain elements 
which are essential to our nature, and without which, in their due 
balance and proportion, man would lose some of his most characteristic 
attributes. 

The plan on which the nervous system 
is constructed is well illustrated by the 
subjoined diagrams, which we copy from 
Dr. Draper. Fig. 5 exhibits the simple 
nervous circle: a fibre to receive an impres- 
sion, a cell at the centre, and another fibre 
passing off from it to convey the stimulus to 
a muscle. The next step is the addition to 
these simple elements of another centre (a 
cell or number of cells), connected with the former, to which a portion 
of the stimulus is conveyed, and in which a certain amount of force may 





Fig. 5. 
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be stored up for future use, and serve to modify the influence of future 
impressions. Thus we understand how variable results may be produced 
by the same stimuli (fig. 6). In fig. 7, the 
fibre conveying the stimulus away from the 
centre is suppressed, so that the total effect 
of the impression received is stored up. 
The first of these forms (fig.‘5) represents 
the structure of the spinal cord; the second 
and third (figs. 6 and 7) represent the cord 
combined with the “centre of sensation,” 
in the base of the brain. Fig. 8 shows 
the addition of yet a third centre—that of thought. Here the inter- 
mediate centre is shown double; one portion being assigned for the 
reception of impressions (centre of sensation), the 
other for the transmission of stimuli to the muscles 
(centre of motion). Under these simple forms all the 
modes of action of the nervous system may be 
classed :—a represents the intellectual brain; 6, the 
sensational brain, and probable seat of instinct; and 
c, the spinal cord (or “automatic brain”).. These 
three conjoined, and mutually modified in their action 
by each other, exhibit the sum total of the nervous life. 
Of course, upon the “ intellectual brain” the mind 
or spirit operates. At least in our present ignorance we must so speak. 
On physiological grounds, some power which operates on the nervous 
system from above may be reasonably postulated; but whether (if we 
knew how to look for it) a truer notion might not be obtained, which 
might enable us to avoid the hopeless chasm that seems to separate 
“mind and matter,” we need not here anticipate. We must also leave 
on one side the question of phrenology or the supposed division of the 
intellectual brain into distinct organs. 

In endeavouring to trace the mutual influence of the brain and the 
other organs of the body, our great guide is found in the principle of the 
constancy of force. If we remember that an action once commenced, in 
the material world, does not cease, but goes on indefinitely producing 
equivalent effects, and that this law holds good as much in the living 
body as in the rest of nature, the foundation of this mutual interaction, 
difficult though it may be to trace in all its details, becomes perfectly 
simple. The nervous system, indeed, may be regarded as a structure 
adapted for turning this law of nature to account, and for employing on 
useful purposes the indestructible force that is ever circulating through the 
body. The nerves afford to it channels of least resistance, and conduct it 
where it will produce results that are needful for the animal, or at least— 
when no derangement is present—harmless. Thus the muscles carry off, 
and return into the world without, the force arising from the brain- 
changes which our conscious life involves. They are at once instruments 
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of motion and safety-valves; sometimes one of these offices predominating, 
sometimes the other. Laughing is an evident instance of the latter use ; 
walking may be either. Conversely, the nervous system takes up, and is 
thrown into action by, the force resulting from the innumerable changes 
which take place in the other organs. 

If the influence which the brain thus exerts be prevented from travelling 
in one direction, it takes another. But it never fails. Thus it is that 
controlled emotion, or passion which finds no outward vent, is so powerful, 
and often so disastrous, in its effects upon the health. The will has a certain 
power to direct the action through one or another set of nerves, but some 
equivalent action it cannot avert. Manifest or hidden, every mental state 
will have its full proportionate effect. 

The power of the brain over the vital condition of the body is exerted 
through a particular set of nerves, which have been called the “sympa- 
thetic system.” These are somewhat smaller and simpler than the nerves 
of sensation and of motion, with which, however, they are intimately 
connected. They are distributed to the organs on which life depends (the 
lungs, heart, stomach, &c.), and to the blood-vessels all over the body. 
Blushing is effected through their agency, and through them, too, the 
pallor which accompanies fear or anger. And in these instances we have 
revealed to us the main secret of the control exerted by the brain over 
all the vital processes. The condition of the blood-vessels everywhere, 
and especially in the most vital organs, is regulated from moment to 
moment by its changing moods. Even the vessels from which it draws 
its own supply are subject to the same influence, and it immediately con- 
trols the nutrition, not only of its servitors, but of its own substance. 

Thus the condition of the brain is necessarily the key to that of the 
whole body ; both directly, by its power over the heart and the breuthing, 
and still more profoundly by its indirect control over the supply of blood, 
its influence is universally paramount. There is no mystery in the effects 
produced on health by excess of mental labour, or by long-continued care, 
nor in the bodily torpor which attends a merely inactive mind. “ Nervous- 
ness ” naturally results from an over-taxed brain: it is an expression of 
its deranged circulation and imperfect nutrition. The wonder surely is, 
not that it occurs so often, but that amid the rude shocks to which our 
life is subject it is not more frequently experienced. The self-regulating 
power which preserves the balance true, amid such variety of circumstance, 
might well excite our surprise. It is like that adapting power, possessed 
in its greatest degree by man alone of all the higher animals, by which all 
climates can be borne and all diets assimilated. And if we could sec 
aright, doubtless we should find that man exceeds other creatures as 
much in his power to bear safely mental changes as those of external 
circumstance. We might thus explain the frequent instances narrated of 
the death of animals separated from their fellows or their masters. Their 
lower nature may be more difficult to rouse, but their brain succumbs 
more readily. 
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The intimate relations which must exist between the brain and the 
health of the whole body, appear still more manifest, if we take into account 
the relative amount of the activity that is concentrated within this single 
organ. Inno other is the poise of the forces apparently so delicate or 
so easily disturbed, and in none, accordingly, is there anything like the 
same amount of change. Of the beautiful contrivances by which the 
supply of blood is regulated, and a channel furnished to guard against 
disturbing circumstances, we have not had time to speak ; but the mere 
quantity of blood sent to the brain speaks volumes. It has been 
variously estimated at from a fourth to a fifth of the whole blood in the 
body ; and the same tale of immense activity is told, not only by the 
phosphorus which exists in large measure in the nervous substance, and 
especially in the cells, but by the vast amount of waste of which 
evidence is given after mental labour. According to the best comparisons 
that have been made, the total bodily waste from this cause vastly exceeds 
in amount that which attends an equal period of hard muscular exertion. 
From this it is easy to understand the ill effects of too protracted or 
exhausting mental toil. But another lesson is equally taught by the same 
facts—a lesson of an opposite kind, indeed, yet resting on the same 
physiological basis, and warranted by an experience not less conclusive. 
If exhaustive labour of the brain overstrains the vessels, and consumes 
the vital energy at a greater rate than it can be replaced, the absence of 
its due use is no less certainly hurtful on the other side. The energies 
of every vital function receive a considerable and essential portion of 
their stimulus from the activity which the brain is adapted to carry 
on. The torpid, unhealthy frame, and languid circulation of the idiot, 
are but an exaggerated instance of the unnatural torpor to which he 
condemns himself who wastes his life in indolence, or consumes it in 
dissipation. To him Nature, indeed, has been kinder, but he does but 
abuse her bounty to be a worse enemy to himself. 

If we would have our bodies healthy, our brains must be used, and used 
in orderly and vigorous ways, that the life-giving streams of force may flow 
down from them into the expectant organs, which can minister but as they 
are ministered unto. We admire the vigorous animal life of the Greeks, 
and with justice we recognize, and partly seek to imitate, the various gym- 
nastic and other means which they employed to secure it. But probably 
we should make a fatal error if we omitted from our calculation the hearty 
and generous earnestness with which the highest subjects of art, specu- 
lation, and politics were pursued by them. Surely in their case the 
beautiful and energetic mental life was expressed in the athletic and 
graceful frame. And were it a mere extravagance to ask whether some 
part of the lassitude and weariness of life, of which we hear so much in 
our day, might be due to lack of mental occupation on worthy subjects, 
exciting and repaying a generous enthusiasm, as well as to an over-exer- 
cise on lower ones ?—whether an engrossment on matters which have not 
substance enough to justify or satisfy the mental grasp, be not at the root 
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of some part of the maladies which affect our mental convalescence? 
Any one who tries it soon finds out how wearying, how disproportionately 
exhausting, is an overdose of “ light literature,” compared with an equal 
amount of time spent on real work. Of this we may be sure, that the 
due exercise of brain—of thought—is one of the essential elements of 
human life. The perfect health of a man is not the same as that of an 
ox or ahorse. The preponderating capacity of his nervous part demands 
a corresponding life. 

But the very same causes which make the normal exercise of the brain 
especially needful, render its excess especially baneful. The signs of this 
excess—or excess combined with misdirection—meet us on all hands; in 
weariness, despondency, disgust, or causeless anger; in racking neuralgic 
pains, or gradual decay of vital power, or in the insidious threatenings of 
serious disease. How could these results be guarded against, we ask? 
The answer can be but one. Health can no more be obtained without its 
price than anything else. Nature has for ever forbidden it. The flame 
of life can neither be fed nor renewed with stolen fire. The one condition 
of rescue from the effects of overwork is rest and change; fresh air and 
the soothing influence of natural scenery if they can be obtained ; and he 
is a false promiser who offers any other. 

We are apt to grumble at the condition, and say it cannot be fulfilled. 
There are some cases in which it cannot: some heroic lives (the happiest 
they of all) which must be laid—either by the force of internal impulse, 
or the claims of inexorable duty—a sacrifice upon that altar which the 
human race feeds ever with new victims. And of these, not a few names 
are fresh in the memories, and should be warm in the hearts of men: 
Lord Herbert, Mr. Wilson, Augustus Welby Pugin, rise to our thoughts 
at once. But if we look with a more heedful eye, it may be that this 
demand for moderation in mental toil will appear as beautiful as it is 
inevitable; as good and full of benefits for man, as it is demonstrably 
involved in the nature of his frame. True, the command to rest imposes 
limits, often painfully felt, on human activity. But let us suppose that 
these limits had been wanting, or indefinitely removed—were not human 
life blasted in its fairest parts? If unbounded work could have been done 
by man, would not his moral nature have been utterly dwarfed and 
crushed? Disease and death—good angels in disguise—step in to inter- 
pose between us and fatal ills. Our life is selfish and cruel enough; but 
what would it have become if a common weakness had not bound men 
together? Even now we hear, not without indignation, of houses in 
which, though one week's holiday is granted in the year, it is withheld if 
through sickness the stipulated seven days have been consumed; so that 
the men who need it most pass years in such employ, and get no holiday. 

For the sake of the moral lessons it teaches man, we may welcome 
the demand to limit labour, even when it presses most vexatiously upon 
us. But there is another lesson, also, which it might help us to learn. 
Incessant work and worry kill the man through his brain. The brain, 
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then, is not constructed for a world that demands incessant work and 
worry; it rejects that view of it, and of our life, with an emphatic 
negative. The world for which it was designed was one on which thought 
might rest in peace, and exertion be restrained within reasonable bounds. 
Jt was a world about which we need not fret ourselves, and our interests 
in which we might hold lightly. Is there not the glimmer of a revelation 
here? In the very nature He has given us, does not our Maker vouch that 
this world is such an one, if we did but know it truly? Our life is a riddle, 
doubtless ; but we may know what sort of a solution it shall have. © 

A few points respecting the brain, and the use of it, we have thus 
picked out; leaving the tale, perforce, much less than half told. With a 
few words more we must conclude. The relations which the brain bears 
to nature afford us the most instructive guidance as to the means which 
are adapted to maintain its health. The very life of it is in change. 
We have seen that its activity is always elicited by excitors—that is, by 
changes in the circumstances under which it is placed. It is perpetually 
being raised up to a certain pitch or level, and then perpetually readjusting 
itself to new conditions. Monotony is stagnation, and to it stagnation is 
decay. It is by variety that its powers are developed and maintained. 
Thus, for example, it is neither in an exclusively rustic life, nor in one 
passed wholly in a city, that the most perfect energy of brain or mind can 
be expected; but rather in alternations between the two. Each condition 
then prepares for the highest operation of the other. The organization 
rapidly adjusts itself to conditions which are permanent; and in the purer 
air the entire level of the life is carried to a different pitch rather than 
special energy developed. The invention of towns were a pure gain to 
humanity, if due admixture of the country life can be secured. And to 
obtain this advantage for our labouring populations is one of the great 
tasks of our age. Our physiology teaches us that the vice and misery of 
our great towns can never be combated successfully in the strongholds 
which they have made their own, and fortified for ages: the courts and 
alleys where the poisonous atmosphere combines with all hateful sights 
and sounds at once to deaden and to irritate the nervous sensibility. From 
the continued breathing of a vitiated atmosphere inevitably arises either 
apathy or a craving for intoxicating drinks; in all probability, each in 
turn. The dark blood, accumulating in the vessels, at first acts as an 
irritant, and then reduces the organs to a state of loweved activity ; both 
conditions alike exciting the taste for poisonous doses of alcohol. To 
deliver the brains of the industrious poor from these oppressive demons 
of bad air and hateful sights, were a task worthy of the highest ambition. 
Nor is it foreign to our theme. For of all work for the idle, or change 
for those who have been overborne by their own pressing cares, what 
but a genuine interest in the pains and aspirations of those who need our 
aid comes nearest to the true “ Use of the brain?” 
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Hixe-damy and its Victims. 


Ox the 19th of last month, an explosion at the Cethin Colliery in 
South Wales added forty-eight victims to the long list of those killed 
in coal-mines by fire-damp; and a year ago, more than a hundred 
lives were destroyed by the same terrific agency at Risca, in the same 
principality. A clergyman from Cethin writes that he has known 
three hundred lives lost in fourteen years in his district, and a recent 
Parliamentary Return informs us that, in ten years, commencing with 
1851, no less than eight thousand four hundred and sixty-six lives 
have been lost in our coal-mines. In a country containing the first 
scientific men of the age, deeply penetrated with benevolent feeling, and 
inhabited by a people who have done more for the sorrows and sufferings 
of humanity than any other people on the earth, there appears to be an 
annual death-list of from eight hundred to one thousand coal-miners of 
various ages. An awful sacrifice of life, that no amount of relief to sur- 
vivors can atone for, and which points to some flagrant neglect of the 
precautions imperatively demanded in collieries. 

When we analyse the origin and circumstances of the deaths, we 
find that many are due to secondary causes—or causes of secondary 
importance, as regards the numbers destroyed at one and the same time. 
Thus, falls of stone from the roofs of coal-mines frequently occasion 
injury and death, and fatal accidents in the shafts are also very numerous ; 
so much so, that in 1859, there were deaths equivalent to one every other 
day in the shafts of mines. But the most extensively fatal calamities 
are those which arise from explosions of fire-damp, and from the con- 
sequent creation of choke-damp; the former burning, the latter suffo- 
cating its victims. 

What is this terrible and unconquered foe—this fearful Fire-damp ? 
Chemical books inform us of its chemical nature and relations, but we 
very soon exhaust the little any one can say about it. We learn that it 
is a hydro-carbon, known as light carburetted hydrogen gas; that it 
abounds in marshes and swamps, and is therefore familiarly named 
“marsh gas ;” that it will burn like common street gas (which is heavy 
carburetted hydrogen), though it has little more than half the gravity of 
common air, and that it is highly explosive, but in different degrees, 
according to its predominance in the atmosphere. Thus, an atmospheric 
mixture containing one fourteenth part of fire-damp is simply dangerous, 
the danger increasing with the increase of gas from the coal, until the 
mixture reaches the maximum of danger: namely, when the proportions 
of fire-damp vary from one-ninth to one-eighth ; that is, in other words, 
eight volumes of common air with one of fire-damp constitute a highly 
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explosive mining atmosphere, which a momentary contact with flame will 
kindle and explode. Sir Humphry Davy tried the inflammability of 
different proportions with a common candle, and the results were those 
just stated. The knowledge of these results bears directly upon the 
importance of sufficient ventilation; for if inadequate, it may be worse 
than none at all, since if the air sent into a pit is but just sufficient to 
dilute the fire-damp to the degree of greatest explosibility, so this 
imperfect ventilation may actually cause the very evil it is designed 
to prevent, as it may constitute an explosive compound, where without 
it there would have been none. 

Beyond this point, and mere chemical technicalities, all the books in che- 
mistry we have seen are unsatisfactory. In relation to the state of this gas in 
eoal-pits, its original sources, its mode of exudation, the causes of the great 
variations in its quantity, the unaccountable or unaccounted-for circum- 
stances of explosions, the reasons for its sudden and enormous effusion, and 
then its immediate subsequent quiescence: on these and other collateral 
topics, chemical treatises are more or less silent. Nor does their silence 
much discredit the authors or compilers, since a man must necessarily 
have observed and studied in and around gaseous coal-pits before he 
can acquire any satisfactory information on so obscure a subject. 

Let us endeavour to make the reader acquainted with some of the 
more generally intelligible results of what local observation and reflection 
upon ascertained facts has brought out within recent years. 

There can be no doubt that the gases evolved from coal are the con- 
sequence of the continued decomposition of its substance, or of the vege- 
table matter which originally gave rise to its formation. Gas is stored up 
in small cells and larger cavities of the coal-seam, and finds its way 
out at every port and crevice. In some seams—and those generally the 
best for burning, and therefore the most marketable coal—it abounds 
beyond all ordinary belief, and proves its presence by hissing out with the 
noise of a simmering tea-kettle : we have listened to this low yet dis- 
tinctly audible hissing twelve hundred feet underground. In one mine 
the viewer—the late Mr. T. J. Taylor—(from whom we have learnt 
more respecting this gas than from any other man) ordered for our special 
gratification a general “firing” of the gas in the main passage near the 
bottom of the shaft; when instantly upon the lifting of a candle to the 
roof, a bright blue lambent flame played in one sheeted length down the 
whole passage: and it would have played on to this day, in all probability, 
had it not been extinguished by flapping against the roof with bags and 
jackets. At the bottom of the shaft itself an entire circle of ever-burning 
gas-lights displayed the force and the abundance of the gas conducted in 
private pipes from the interior of the pit. 

But any visitor to Newcastle may see something of the supply of 
this gas, by repairing to Wallsend at night, without descending the 
mine. Standing near the old colliery, he will perceive a tall slender pipe 
whence issues a perpetual flame of: several feet in length, which streams 
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about with the wind, illuminating the adjacent fields, and casting a broad 
glare over the blackness around. There is something terribly significant 
in that unceasing flame, for it is the perpetual combustion of a huge 
reservoir of fire-damp below—a barred-up district of about fifty acres 
of a valuable but very fiery seam of coal. For twenty or thirty years has 
this jet of fire-damp been flaming night and day, and though its size and 
brilliancy have much diminished of late years, it still burns, and may burn 
on for twenty or thirty years more. It was computed at first that 
eleven hogsheads of gas came forth from the mine every minute to feed 
this flame: that is, the almost incredible quantity of fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and forty hogsheads of gas in twenty-four hours; but 
varying the expression to cubic feet, and taking the mean of several 
observations, the average discharge has been estimated at sixty-six cubic 
feet of gas each minute, and the mean quantity annually evolved at 
thirty-four and a half millions of cubic feet, which is equal to the solid 
contents of a bed of coal five feet thick and one hundred and sixty acres 
in extent. Such is the issue of one year’s consumption, and the issue 
of the first twenty years would in all be very nearly seven hundred 
millions of cubic feet of gas! 

A few years ago, the viewer of the mine had occasion to unclose 
and enter this subterranean gasometer, for the purpose of forming 
a road near it for mining business. Upon his entrance, an immense dis- 
charge of gas greeted him; this was met with a strong pressure of 
fresh air, the two atmospheres buffeting with each other in aérial conflict, 
until the gas gave way, and the pure air made its entrance good, together 
with the viewer. At length he completed the desired road, and built up 
a strong brick wall as a barrier to the extension of the fire-damp; then 
he retreated, and returning to the surface, relit the slender tube, which 
again emitted eight or nine feet of streaming flame by night and by 
day. Other fiery pipes might be erected and kindled in other fiery coal- 
fields. Near the scene of the Cethin explosion, at Aberdare, in Glamor- 
ganshire, a manager of a coal-pit collected and carried off fire-damp 
from a subterranean reservoir through a series of pipes to the surface; 
and when the uppermost pipe was lit, at a height of five feet from the 
ground, a flame of three yards in length burst forth. 

These instances enable us to estimate the abundance of fire-damp; and 
others will qualify us to judge of its force. While the hewers were at 
work at Walker's colliery on the Tyne, in 1846, a large mass of coal, 
eight feet long on one side and four feet on another, with a height of six 
feet, and of eleven tons weight, was forced violently from its natural bed 
and followed by a copious discharge of fire-damp. Two men labouring 
in an adjacent passage of the pit with safety-lamps, saw one of their lamps 
extinguished, and the other nearly covered with small fragments of coal; 
fortunately they were able to communicate with the other miners, who 
extinguished their lamps and hastened to the bottom of the shaft, when 
they speedily signalled and were drawn up. This escape of gas rendered 
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foul forty-one thousand cubic feet of the air-ways in the mine, and placed 
that range of space in such an explosive state, that a momentary contact 
of flame would have blown up the whole mine. Another gaseous discharge 
occurred in the same pit, and not far from the same place, while the miners 
were cautiously advancing with experimental bore-holes, exploring for 
gas. Above one of these bore-holes a violent hissing was suddenly heard, 
like the blowing-off of steam, and immediately an outburst of fire-damp 
filled the air-ways for a length of six hundred and forty-one yards, ren- 
dering explosive an area of eighty-six thousand cubic feet. At four 
hundred yards from the point of efflux, one of the officers of the mine 
encountered the foul air; seeing the flame of his Davy-lamp enlarge, he 
drew down the wick, but trembled to see the flame still enlarging until it 
filled the cylinder and made its wires red hot: the flame fortunately soon 
went out, and the holder of the lamp speedily followed its example. At 
six hundred and forty-one yards from the point of efflux, four men and 
boys met the rushing gas; they saw the lamps fill with flame, and had 
the presence of mind (and the opportunity) to immerse them in water. 
After the lapse of fifteen minutes there was no further appearance of gas, 
except near the point of original issue, and any one then traversing the 
mine would have pronounced it perfectly safe. 

A singular measure of the force of this subtle element was found at 
Pelton Colliery, in the great Northern coal-field, in 1845. During the 
formation of several exploratory borings, several “feeders” of fire-damp 
were met with and easily dispersed by ventilation, thus rendering them in- 
nocuous. On the 22nd of April, however, whilst one of the men was fixing 
a wooden prop, he observed an unusual movement of the floor of the pit, 
and immediately afterwards an immense discharge of water occurred, to 
such an amount that in a very short time it was flowing along the passage 
at a rate of not less than six hundred gallons every minute. The most 
remarkable circumstance, however, is that this water was accompanied 
with gas: at first, indeed, only to a small amount, so as merely to induce 
the man to retreat; but in a few days’ time the water decreased to about 
half its previous discharge, while the gas increased until it began to roar 
(as the miners said) and to cause a great commotion: the water bubbled 
like a boiling cauldron with the force of the escaping gas. Having 
occasicn to blast some adjacent stone, the men laid down and lighted 
a fuse, at which the gas unfortunately ignited; it burnt most furiously 
upon the surface of the water, sometimes darting forth tongues of flame 
until the passage was one fiery mass, and then slowly subsiding and 
withdrawing under the brow of the stone, until it was nearly out of sight. 
Suddenly it would flash forth again with a roaring noise, and as the water 
dashed occasionally against the roof, it was expected that it would extin- 
guish the flame; but to the surprise and alarm of the miners, the ignited 
gas soon advanced in one solid flame full forty yards beyond the brow of 
the stone behind which it had formerly withdrawn. A council was held 
on the spot, and it was decided to attempt the extinction of the fire by the 
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concussion of exploded gunpowder, and a favourable opportunity was 
seized to lay a train of twelve pounds of powder with a sufficient length 
of fuse for safety. When it was fired, the concussion certainly produced 
the desired effect. This, though apparently a perilous mode of extin- 
guishing a fire, has frequently been found effectual in coal-pits. 

There has scarcely ever been a better opportunity for estimating the 
impulsive force of the gas than the one here recorded. About ten thousand 
cubic feet of air per minute was passing through the pit at this time, asa 
ventilating current; yet, during the outburst of the flame, this current was 
driven back as effectually as if a wall of masonry had been built across the 
passage, and for half a minute ata time the ventilating air would appa- 
rently stand still, baffled and beaten back, until the gas retreated to its lair. 
Still, although it retreated, it was not conquered ; it had been extinguished, 
but not exhausted: it was merely gathering fresh power and impulse; and 
in the middle of May, when the water had decreased to one hundred and 
fifty gallons per minute, there recommenced what the viewer termed “ an 
incessant fight with the gas,” which continually increased up to the middle 
of July. Immense eruptions frequently occurred in the form of blowers; 
that is, of outbursts, as if from a blowing-hole. On one occasion the gas 
was ignited by way of experiment, in order to ascertain the force with 
which it was issuing; the result was that it came forth as if under a 
pressure of sixty-seven and a half pounds weight upon each square inch 
of surface. We know that the atmosphere presses upon all things at the 
earth’s surface with a weight of fifteen pounds to the square inch, and 
most persons have seen its crushing effect exhibited by lecturers in expe- 
riments with the air-pump; such effects would require to be multiplied 
four and a half times in order to display the force of this gas: in philo- 
sophical phraseology, its force is that of four and a half atmospheres. 

Several incidental occurrences further demonstrated the astonishing 
force of the fire-damp in this mine. The miners declare that some of its 
outbursts were terrific, and that the noise they caused in their passage 
through the water was like that of small artillery. Work was urgently 
necessary near the blower, but frequently every man in its neighbourhood 
found that the air became irrespirable, and was compelled to retreat. 
Officers of the mine belonging to what is termed the “ safety staff” (that 
is, a body of subordinates having the safety of the pit under their special 
charge) perambulated this part at regular and short intervals; and shortly 
after one of them had departed, having inspected the passages and found 
them safe for workmen, a young pitman rushed out of this very district, 
panic-struck and unable to articulate a word. So soon as he recovered 
his power of utterance, he affirmed that no man could live in that place, 
and that he would return to it no more. Scarcely had he said thus much, 
when four men hastened out after him, and declared that they had with 
difficulty saved themselves, and that their lamps had gone out. The 
safety-staff man who had before examined the place now returned to it, 
stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth to preclude the entrance of gas. 
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He had not proceeded far, before he met with an unaccountable moving 
object, which he at first feared as a token of diabolical interference: a 
huge tub came rolling along in the darkness with a rumbling sound, and 
apparently of its own motion. On it rumbled over the rough stony floor, 
for a moment slowly, then more rapidly, always irregularly, and swaying 
a little from side to side; at last it thumped clattering against the wall. 
The poor safety-staff man was bewildered to such an extent that, what 
with his gagged mouth, the bad air, the thick darkness luridly illumined 
by his Davy-lamp, and the mysterious tub again showing signs of another 
rumbling revolution, he stood fixed to the spot with terror. In an other 


minute round rolled the tub again, and on it came directly to the fect of 


the trembling inspector! He could not stir, he could not utter a word, 
and was nearly overcome with terror, when he discerned a pair of human 
legs projecting from the tub, and a part of something like a human body 
within it! Up came the tub, and the inspector had just power enough 
left to give it a slight kick, when it paused, and slowly out of its interior 
rose up a human head, muffled up in a pitman’s jacket, which being 


partly removed, the Davy-lamp disclosed the familiar features of one of 


the pitmen. ‘ What, Geordie, lad,” exclaimed the safety-staff man, 
“what’st thou a-doing with this tub? I maist thought I had met the 
deevil.” Geordie then explained that finding himself nearly disabled with 
the bad air and noxious gas which he had inhaled in the interior, and 
having little or no strength left, he seized the tub which was lying near 
him, threw himself on all fours, and putting his head into the tub, began 
to roll it along the passage, to serve as a partial guide to the mainway 
and a kind of head-protector from the gas. By keeping his head near the 
ground he inhaled less gas than he would have done while erect, and by 
muffling his head in his jacket, and availing himself of the tub besides, 
he had contrived to advance zigzag so far: in fact, he owed his life to his 
ready ingenuity. Had he not met with and used the tub, he would by 
that time have required a coffin ! 

Other instances of the eruptive impulse of this gas might be adduced. 
At Hebburn Colliery a boring was made for a depth of twenty-two feet 
in the direction of a thin seam of coal, whereupon a powerful discharge 
of gas ensued. The upper part of the bore-hole was then widened to 
admit a three-inch pipe, fitted with a safety-valve on the top, and capable 
of being loaded up to fifty-six pounds weight to the square inch. When 
the pipe had been wedged in, and all was completed, the gas was allowed 
to enter it, and presently the valve blew off at thirty pounds pressure to 
the square inch; it continued to blow off up to the limit of forty pounds 
pressure to the square inch, when the floor itself was forced upwards by 
the gaseous pressure, and an end was put to experiments. This, however, 
was a force (within its maximum) equivalent to nearly three atmospheres, 
or three times the pressure of common air. 

At another colliery on the Tyne (now closed) a very favourable oppor- 
tunity occurred of witnessing the elasticity of the gas in comparison and 
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by measure of a column of water. In consequence of an inundation 
which nearly filled up the mine, the pressure of a column of water and of 
a column of fire-damp were brought into direct competition. Finally, 
the gas escaped through the water, rushed with great velocity up the 
shaft, tearing away in its violent course a portion of the fixed woodwork 
of the mine, encountering and overcoming the resistance of a great body 
of water which had nearly filled the shaft, bubbling up through it all, 
and sending forth a most copious and persistent gaseous stream into the 
atmosphere. Its tension being measured by a column of water nineteen 
and a half fathoms in height, it was found to be very nearly equal to 
three and a half atmospheres: adding the resistance of the exterior 
atmosphere to this, we have four and a half atmospheres as the tension of 
the gas at the moment of issue. This, too, is not a momentary impulse, 
for the discharge was continued for several hours; and it was calculated 
that during the whole period of discharge (many days) nearly thirteen 
millions of cubic feet of fire-damp escaped from this one barred-up mine. 

It is established by the above-cited cases, I think, that the natural 
condition of fire-damp in the coal is one of great elasticity. That elasticity 
can certainly be measured by four atmospheres ; and even this may not 
be its maximum. It certainly pressed, on three or four well-observed 
occasions, with a weight of sixty pounds per square inch of surface; and it 
may exert a greater pressure, or it may exert a less, on other occasions. 
Thus, I think, it is fair to infer (with the late Mr. Taylor) that these 
eruptions are indications of its natural and normal state while im- 
prisoned in the coal. If so, then, it is always urging its course through 
every minute cell of the mineral or stone, and along the lines of the 
cleavage of coal—more particularly in the direction of natural fractures 
and dislocations of the strata and the seams—in its efforts to escape. 
These efforts man is continually aiding by his mining excavations; as 
the more coal he hews down, the more hindrances to escape he removes. 
Secretly, yet in the end too surely, the now liberated gas finds its way, 
and steals out into the passages of the pit, hissing here, and crumbling 
the coal there; but only breaking the silence, where human feet do not 
tread, by slight crepitations of the mineral: stealthily making its escape, 
it hides its presence by involving itself in the common air, and diffusing 
itself with the sweeping current of ventilation. 

There is, then, a continual natural drainage of gas, promoted by exca- 
vations, and adding fresh and frequent supplies to the pit; and such 
drainage will always keep the working places foul, unless they are artifi- 
cially purified. In those parts of a coal-pit where workings have been 
carried on and abandoned, the fire-damp will continue to come forth, and 
fill such places to overflowing; in fact, cause them to become natural 
gasometers charged to repletion. In the open air-ways of the mine, how- 
ever, no such accumulations will be permitted to take place ; currents of 
air will be constantly urged on to cleanse them and carry off the dangerous 
clement. Still the efflux of fire-damp in fiery mines will always be 
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striving to overmaster the influx of atmospheric air; hence in such 
places there will be a constantly floating and fluctuating quantity of fire- 
damp: this, however, will differ from the great issues from blowers in 
this respect, that it has already expended much of its impulsive power 


‘in making its escape from the solid coal, and is in a feebler and more 


languid motion in the damp, hot, steaming galleriesof the mine. It may 
be regarded as a gaseous mass which is more or less affected by the state 
of the external atmosphere; when that is heavy and dense, this mass of 
gas will be pressed upon with a proportionate weight; and when the 
outer atmosphere is lighter, the gas will proportionately expand and make 
entrances from its sources. To this extent, a fall in the barometer will 
give freedom to fire-damp, and a considerable fall should (and indeed in 
the Northern mines generally does) awaken the vigilance of the managers 
of ventilation. 

Many pages of the Reports of Parliamentary Committees of older and 
more recent date bear evidence of the numerous inquiries which have 
been instituted into the causes and circumstances of explosions in coal- 
mines. Conflicting testimony has been given on nearly every occasion ; 
and nothing is more confounding to the uninitiated reader of these ponderous 
Blue-books than the vagueness, the contradiction, and the final inde- 
cision of the whole inquiry. One of the most prominent general recom- 
mendations has been increased ventilation; and a good and necessary 
recommendation it is for many coal-mining districts, although least 
applicable to the best pits of the Tyne and the Wear. » But no witness has 
ever (so far as I have read) taken up the subject of fire-damp as it is 
treated above, and carried out his thoughts in the direction of what is 
really attainable, and what may be unattainable by such ventilation as 
can be devised. The gist of the whole subject may be popularly put 
forward in a few sentences founded upon the foregoing facts and 
inferences. 

The most regular, manageable, and commonly approved system of 
ventilation is that which is known as the Furnace system, and which is 
carried to its full power in the largest and best-conducted pits on the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. Its details would be somewhat technical, 
but its motive principle is a large furnace situated near the bottom of one 
of two shafts, and which, when in full fiery action, rarefies the air of each 
shaft, producing a draught in it like that of a common chimney, and 
thereby causing a “pull” in the passages of the pit, while the pure air 
rushing down the other and unheated shaft, obeys and follows. Numer- 
ous mechanical arrangements are in use to compel the air current to visit 
every part of the pit, and these have been reduced to a complete and 
satisfactory system. By employing double furnaces, or three or four 
furnaces, and laying out the air-currents correspondingly, a double, or 
treble, or quadrupled amount of ventilation can be produced. Thus, in the 
great Hetton pits in Durham, whence the chief portion of our fancied 
“ Wallsend coal” now comes, a very powerful and elaborate arrangement 
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of ventilating currents is formed, and one hundred thousand cubic feet of 
air can be sent down into the mine every minute: from records extend- 
ing over some time, the actual quantity of air has varied from seventy 
thousand to eighty and ninety thousand cubic feet. This may be taken 
as the maximum of the furnace plan, and it is doubtful if any greater 
ventilation can be continually caused by it. From this maximum down to 
a moderate number of cubic feet, the ventilating currents of the Durham 
pits descend. At the maximum power, however, there is liability to 
waste, and there are difficulties incident to the plan. 

Now it is quite possible to sweep out by such an amount of. air the 
ordinary floating and fluctuating mass of diffused fire-damp to which I 
have just adverted; but a very different and difficult question follows 
upon this, viz., will such a sweeping of the mine suffice for absolute 
safety? It can only be advanced in reply that while the ventilation 
masters the exudations of gas the mine will be safe, and that when the 
reverse is the case the mine will be unsafe. The question is then reduced 
to a comparison of forces. On the one side we have gas with an elastic 
power of three or sometimes (if not always) four atmospheres. On the 
other side we have a ventilating power which cannot be brought into 
competition with the gas at its full tension. Without entering into calcu- 
lations to demonstrate by how much the ventilating current is weaker 
than this gaseous tension, let it suffice to say that it will be found to be at 
its best many times weaker; while at its worst, or anything approaching to 
its worst, it is so much weaker, that the gas will, as it were, contend with 
and overpower the air-current, as a strong man would a languid invalid. 
I am afraid that no improvement of the Furnace system will ever reverse 
the conditions of the conflict. Mechanical ventilation will bring into action 
more power, but, as it is considered by the Northern viewers, not so 
manageable and orderly a power as the common furnace. We can have a 
coal-pit swept out by ventilating “fans” as with a broom, and there are 
those who strongly urge their adoption ; yet they have not always proved 
successful, and, whether justly or not, they are not favourably regarded by 
the old and experienced viewers. One conclusion must be arrived at— 
and after the phenomena instanced cannot be resisted ;—it is this, that no 
ventilation yet devised (or rather adopted) has succeeded in always 
counteracting and adequately diluting the greater issues of fire-damp. 
Explosions have happened of late years in what are considered well- 
ventilated mines, as indeed at Cethin recently; and rigid inquiry and 
close and long scrutiny frequently fail to detect their causes. I think, 
however, a sudden and violent discharge of new and undiluted gas may 
have been the true cause of apparently unaccountable calamities. 

Is ventilation, then, of no use? Quite the reverse: it is of great use ; 
and, if regarded as a partial preventive of explosions, cannot be too 
earnestly recommended ; but if proposed as an effectual remedy, it must 
be urged that it has failed on many occasions, and that signally. Doubtless, 
if a good plan of ventilation were universally adopted, we should have fewer 
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explosions: if the Durham system were generally carried out, we should 
have far fewer explosions ; but neither that, nor any other known system, 
has succeeded in preventing them altogether. Patent plans are numerous 
and various projects are vaunted, but the really experienced and practical 
viewers see their several defects and weak points at once, and decline 
to adopt them. This may arise from obstinacy, prejudice, and blindness, 
as the several inventors loudly proclaim ; but the parties thus charged 
ask, who is likely to be best informed and most interested in these 
matters ? 

Is there no complete remedy, then? Can nothing more be done? One 
thing, and one thing most important can be done, and that is to enforce 
the extensive and general employment of safety-lamps. The men who 
have escaped, in many cases have escaped by the period of immunity 
afforded them by having safety-lamps: without these, they would have 
been suddenly left in utter darkness, or with unprotected candles they 
would have been (owing to certain explosion) in eternity. There is no good 
and sufficient excuse for not using safety-lamps in every fiery mine in the 
kingdom, and there does not appear to be any insuperable impediment to 
the rendering such use of them obligatory. Every excuse has been shown, 
or can be shown, to be unsound, and every objection ultimately untenable. 
The Davy-lamp gives, it is true, but little light, but reflectors will 
increase that light; there is some trouble in cleaning and caring for these 
lamps every day, but it is as nothing to the benefit conferred by them. There 
is some expense attending their purchase and employment, but it is trifling 
compared with the damage done by an explosion: the expense of lighting 
a mine where there are one hundred and eighty hewers, by means of the 
Davy-lamp in every part, has been estimated by a competent calculator 
to be less in the aggregate than by the customary mixed method of candles, 
oil-lamps, and Davy-lamps. It has also been shown, by calculation, 
that the cost of lighting a whole mine with Davy-lamps will not amount 
to quite one penny per ton of coal raised. With these facts before us, the 
saving of one penny per ton of coal is a most unjustifiable and base 
economy in comparison with the value of human life. 

In connection with this topic arises another—the absolute safety of the 
Davy-lamp. This has been much discussed and disputed. The viewers 
of the Northern coal-mines in general, and as a body, are satisfied with the 
simple Davy-lamp. Those who are dissatisfied with it, have only to 
employ Stephenson’s, or Mueseler’s, or Mackworth’s, or any one of the 
six or eight improved lamps which they may prefer: in one or other of 
these can be found a very near approach to absolute safety. The Davy 
is the cheapest, the lightest to carry, and the simplest; the others cost more, 
weigh heavier, and are more complex. Consider the case how we will, we 
must express a long-matured opinion that there will be no great and 
regular diminution of explosions, until safety-lamps are obligatory, and 
until inspectors are empowered to enforce this obligation by penalties, and 
bold enough to levy them in every case of non-compliance. 
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A word or two on the Government system of inspection of coal-mines, 
There are twelve inspectors, six of whom have a good deal of work, and 
three or four of whom have a great deal too much, and cannot efficiently 
perform it. There are nearly three thousand collieries to inspect in the 
United Kingdom, and these have all to be visited periodically ; but when 
an inspector has (as in one district) more than three hundred collieries on 
his list, what can be expected ofhim? Another gentleman is apparently 
responsible for the supervision of more than four hundred collieries (in 
South Staffordshire), while, singularly enough, some gentlemen seem 
to be responsible for comparatively few. On the whole, however, 
weighing their difficulties against their opportunities and actual powers, 
it is undeniable that the inspectors, as a body, have done some- 
thing; that they have failed to secure anything approaching to ex- 
emption from accident, is equally undeniable; and that they may 
be more effectively empowered to obtain compliance with their opinions, 
is well known. The system of inspection is but in its early stage, 
and therefore must not be judged too severely ; the inspectors are not 
ubiquitous, and it will be evident, from what has been explained of 
fire-damp, that a pit may be safe one hour and explosive the next. In- 
spection, then, will not, simply as inspection, abclish accidents; but it may 
abolish evil and inefficient management, and may accomplish much and 
increasing good : especially if some palpable defects are remedied. Capital 
amounting to thirteen millions sterling is invested in the great Northern 
coal-field alone; and surely where so much money has been sunk, we may 
reasonably expect a little more to be invested in perfecting arrange- 
ments for the safety of the miners. 

Fire-damp is as a thief in the night, rendering necessary all the 
cumbrous and costly apparatus of ventilation and inspection; but this 
thief has an accomplice who follows him whenever he has made good 
his entrance, and the accomplice is the most dangerous and murderous 0: 
the two: though the miners may escape the first, they rarely elude the 
second. This accomplice is commonly known as Choke-damp, or after- 
damp—and commonly fills the mine instantly after an explosion of fire- 
damp. The first damp burns, the after-damp stifles: a pitman may 
possibly escape the first with a singe or a scald, but the second stops his 
breath without disfiguring him, and he sinks down calmly and sleeps 
the sleep of death. With a melancholy curiosity, it has been observed 
that the victim of after-damp seems to pass away painlessly and almost 
unconsciously. The writer of this article has looked at the dead bodies of 
a little company of pitmen who were overcome with choke-damp, and 
never saw calmer expressions on any countenance. Probably most of the 
Hartley miners were thus suffocated; their attitudes when discovered 
indicating very plainly the mode of death. In the Northern district, 
one man who perished by after-damp some years ago was found with his 
arm uplifted and his pick in his hand, arrested doubtless in the very act 
of hewing. At Cethin, too, last month, one unhappy pitman was stifled 
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while in the very act of conveying a piece of his bread to his mouth; and 
another while his hand was in a small box of provisions, and as if at the 
moment in which he had grasped a portion of bread to add to the cheese 
found between his lips. On the breast of a third man his little dog was 
found sitting, the poor animal having crawled to his beloved master in the 
moment of death, and yielded its life to the same subtle poison. Choke- 
damp appears to seize softly upon the springs of vital action, and to do its 
deadly mischief in a second or two. Some singular effects, however, 
suggest the idea that in many of the cases attributed to choke-damp, 
death may really be the effect of the sudden concussion produced by the 
first or second explosion of fire-damp. 

If men can be dragged into the pure air before they inhale too much 
choke-damp, they may be revived; therefore, the means and materials for 
reviving them should always be near at hand. It is the prospect of res- 
cuing the half-suffocated men which prompts their fellow-labcurers to 
descend and cautiously explore an exploded pit, and it is in such cases 
that the extraordinary and admirable heroism among the miners is 
evinced. I have known some few instances of this kind of impulse which 
exalt our common humanity. I know the names of these heroes of sub- 
terranean life, and the circumstances are indisputable. One man volun- 
teered for a forlorn hope when a mine had exploded: the whole assem- 
blage at the surface considered it certain death to descend, and he alone 
had the courage to make the attempt. He was lowered, and the general 
opinion was that he must be losi#: for nearly twenty minutes his fate was 
doubtful : it would not have béen doubtful, but that another followed him 
and brought him up to the free air in a state of unconsciousness. Happily 
he was restored: and that man afterwards descended and rescued three 
colliers. In another case, two men groped their way into a passage full 
of choke-damp, stuffing handkerchiefs into their mouths, and advancing 
crab-like so as to keep their faces nearest to the entrance, and they 
succeeded in dragging forth three or four men and lads who were on the 
very verge of suffocation. 

Such instances of self-devotion are numerous in the annals of the pit; 
and they at least deserve to be publicly recorded. The Civic crown of 
the Romans would have descended on not a few shaggy heads of pit- 
men; and these noble impulses prompt us to cast over the vices and faults 
of the whole mass the mantle of that charity which covereth a multi- 
tude of sins, 
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4 Git of Jealousy. 
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Watkine up and down the platform of a small junction railway station in 
the North of England one autumnal evening, in the year of grace 18—, 
was a gentleman, bearded and moustached, in the days when beards and 
moustaches were more unusual distinctions than they are at present. 
Ie was a good-looking man, slightly built, and not above the average 
height, with a pale complexion, a pair of brilliant, restless blue-black eyes, 
and a large cigar set well between his teeth. There was an indolence and 
deliberation in his movements and speech, that contradicted the im- 
pression conveyed by eyes which never seemed still or sleepy ; altogether 
he gave the idea of an energetic and irritable temperament, held well in 
hand by the owner, who might be a philosopher by force of will, but never 
by bent of nature. 

To the left a short auxiliary train was waiting to convey passengers 
from the south directly into the more secluded districts, its contiguity 
betrayed by the puffing of the engine. A hard-headed, intelligent-look- 
ing station-master came at intervals from within, on the look-out for the 
expected train. 

“‘ Has anything happened to the express, station-master? it’s twenty 
minutes late.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir ; I dare say she’s on her road, but I'll see.” 
He retired, and after working the telegraph wires, returned. “ No, sir, 
she’s all right; the night’s dark, and a bit soft and thick, but she'll be 
here in five minutes, or less.” 

“Did you ever see a railway accident, station-master ?” 

“T’ve seen a man killed on the trams ; but I’ve never seen a regular 
smash, nor I don’t want to, least of all on our line, and near my station: 
it might be as much as my place was worth.” 

“ Worse luck for the poor fellows where it does happen.” 

“Yes, sir.” A pause. “A chap that came this way did tell me that 
it was all as good as settled beforehand, and that there'd be so many 
accidents, and so many people killed by ’em every year, keep what look- 
out we might.” 

“ And do you think that is so?” 

“Tt may be, sir, and it may not. Providence, my wife says, is one 
thing, and luck’s another. I expect things depend a good deal on the 
state of the tram lines, and the wages the men get ; but if there are to be 
mishaps, we mostly try to keep them from our beat, and shove them on to 
others. If they must come, we must look to Providence and ourselves to 
see they don’t come over nigh.” 
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“Exactly; charity begins at home with you canny north-country 
fellows.” 

% Jt do sound selfish, sir; but I’ve a wife and four children, and I must 
live :—but the north train’s due, sir.” 

Just then a whistle sounded, and then another in the opposite direction. 

“‘ They are both coming at once, I think.” And so in effect they did, , 
but the south one won by a minute. Only ene passenger alighted; a tall 
and, so far as the undulating mass of rich drapery might leave one to a 
guess, @ young, elegant, and wealthy woman. Her face was covered with 
a provokingly thick veil, which allowed nothing but fine eyes to be disco- 
vered. The gentleman—whose name we may as well mention was 
Morrice Gwynne—had his admiration, not to speak of his curiosity, 
excited. To have descended here argued that the unknown was about to 
proceed by this little side branch, out of the world;.where she would 
possibly, nay, probably, die of ennui—since it is now set forth that not 
old age, but ennui, is the real disease of which women die. So while the 
station-master was busying himself in the due exercise of his functions, 
as regarded guards and luggage, Morrice closely watched the lady, and 
kept as near to her as he found practicable. Suddenly she walked to the 
station-master, tapped him on the shoulder, and said, in a tone that was 
melodious certainly, but amazingly sharp and clear, “ Don’t trouble your- 
self; I have no luggage.” That voice Morrice recognized as being 
strangely familiar to his ears: but how came it to be owned by a 
mysterious woman, who descended at ten o’clock of the night without 
luggage, and was going nobody knew where? Just then the second 
whistle was repeated. The first-arrived train was set in motion. 

“ Cross directly, sir; here’s the express for the south.” 

“ But the lady ?” said Morrice, incoherently. 

“ She’s no luggage ; and the train won’t wait.” 

“ Mercenary wretch; he values people according to their luggage,” 
thought Gwynne, as, with one prolonged glance, which was, however, 
quite unequal to penetrating the veil, he leisurely crossed the line, and 
ensconced himself in a snug coupé, leaving his belongings, after the man- 
ner of first-class people, to be attended to by the servants of the company. 
Reference here is, of course, only made to first-class male passengers ; the 
officials complain that the reverse system is practised in excess by the 
opposite sex. 

“Tf that is not Adelaide Dalzell, I'll never trust my eyes and ears 
again,” he exclaimed; and he endeavoured, by pushing himself half out 
of the window, to take more observations. By the dim lights of the 
station, he could just discern her taking her place in the branch train 
which was waiting. “I’m right,” he soliloquized; “ I’d lay a pony 
to a shilling: but whatis she doing here? No luggage, no com- 
pany—going into the wilderness!” And he threw himself back among 
the cushions, and being alone, and not having the fear of a certain clause 


before his eyes, he proceeded to light a full-sized and full-flavoured 
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Manilla cigar, which he preferred, rightly or wrongly, to Havannah 
tobacco: and here, I may remark, that the former kind is thought to dis- 
pose to somnolence ; and sleepy cigars, like sleepy women, have a special 
attraction for some men of a very vif composition. 

Meanwhile, the shorter train accomplished about fourteen miles in the 
leisurely manner which distinguishes all movements on branch lines, and 
came to a final halt. Mrs. Dalzell again alighted, and in the same tone 
and manner made known her requirements to the man in authority. ‘I 
wish to be driven to ,’ naming a little hamlet about five miles dis- 
tant. An emaciated mare was harnessed to an ancient, rickety-looking 
vehicle, of the kind once known as shandrydan. Into this she was 
assisted; a call for Job Mayfield was followed by the appearance of an 
old man, rheumatic indeed, and much perfumed with strong waters, but 
apparently equal to the occasion, for he took his place beside his passenger, 
and the oddly matched couple set forth into the darkness. There was very 
little conversation ; not, however, owing to any fault of Job's. 

“ You'll be going to one foreign madam?” he inquired respectfully; 
but only received a brief monosyllable of assent by way of reply. Down 
hill and up hill they rocked and jolted; the mare always taking a preli- 
minary rest at the foot of each ascent, and insisting on a similar indul- 
gence at the summit. 

“ She do yeat over much for her work surely: she’s full o’beans, full 
o’beans, that’s where it is,” said Job, audaciously; but his pleasantry 
brought forth no response, and thenceforward they progressed in silence. 

Further colloquy, whether of the nature of insidious interrogation 
that should defy evasion, or of preposterous assertions which must 
invite contradiction, was simply impossible in the face of a resolute 
silence. If any such project was entertained by Job, the words which 
should have expressed it were frozen on his lips; and thus morally 
secured against outward disturbing influences, Mrs. Dalzell was at liberty 


to indulge in her own thoughts, pleasant or not, as the case might be. 
* * * + * * 





Five miles farther, through the clouds of white mist which are rising 
fast—five miles more, through the golden light of the hunrter’s moon— 
five miles more, over moor and fell, into the heart of the wildest of our 
northern dales, there stands a little rustic cottage, where all the doors are 
latched, and everything is audible from one room to the other; where the 
roofs are all low, and the chimnies are all wide; where slate and coals are 
equally unknown, and the roof is of thatch, and the fire of turf. In one 
room, reading by the light of an oil-lamp, there sat an old lady of some- 
what foreign aspect, with a clear olive complexion, quick black eyes, as 
yet undimmed by age, very distinctly marked dark brows, and that square, 
compact, resolute jaw, and thin red lip, possessed by so many of our fair 
countrywomen on the other side of the water. Time, dealing less 
leniently in other respects, had thickly sprinkled her hair with white; but 
little of it was visible: it was almost covered by a large cambric hand- 
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kerchief, hung with rich old lace, now discoloured by age, worn in the 
fashion of a cap, and tied securely beneath the chin. A bonbonniére full 
of sweetmeats and a cup of chocolate stood on a table beside her, and 
from time to time the old lady refreshed herself with these condiments. 
How this rather singular and old-world looking personage came to be 
there can only be suggested, not accounted for, by stating who and what 
she was. Her maiden name was one once held in esteem by the French 
nation; and some fifty years ago her father had been a gay-hearted, open- 
handed French gentleman, in the days when a gay heart and an open 
hand were more the fashion than at the present moment. He married 
while still young, and according to arrangements made by the guardians 
on both sides, a very ardent-tempered Milesian, moderately provided with 
dower, and not without pretensions to beauty. Monsieur was in politics a 
sentimental republican, while madame was a divine-right royalist; his 
religion also was, strictly speaking, that of a Pagan, and not one of the 
most exalted of Pagans, while she was a very devoted Catholic; from which 
diversities had flowed some discord in the household and a little unhappi- 
ness: though of this last less than might have been reasonably predicted, 
owing, principally, to the easy temper of the gentleman. Their child 
(they had only one little girl) was brought up subject to these conflicting 
influences, and was old enough when her mother died not only to feel the 
effects, but to remember the mode in which they operated, and the kind of 
argument by which each was supported. After that event monsiecur retained 
the education of his daughter entirely in his own hands, aided by such 
advantages as the frequent society of his intimates could give; if, indeed, 
this could be reckoned as an advantage. The men who had the entrée of 
his house comprised all sorts of patriots from all sorts of countries, many 
of them distinguished as much by pure and exalted sentiments as by an 
utter absence of common sense : at least one brace of priests whose words 
and deeds had not tended to make them in good odour with their spiritual 
authorities, or particularly anxious to invite inspection of their course of 
life; a selection of philosophers and professors of brilliant capabilities, but 
of eccentric habits of thought and faith; and two or three Jesuits, who, 
unless they were much belied, were worthy of being ranked among the 
most skilful of their order, in that they intrigued much, spoke little, and 
never committed themselves in writing. A few old ladies of the ancten 
régime in creed, manner, and morals, had been used to accord a frank 
welcome to monsieur, sinking the point of his objectionable politics in 
favour of his better birth, fine person, and unquestionable breeding, and 
they were good enough to extend that kindness to his daughter. The 
result of this strangely compounded education was to produce a character 
which, indeed, sin and originality had studded as profusely and effectively 
as poppies spot cornficlds. After a life which, if variety of sojourn, scene, 
and society, and a wide experience in intrigue, anxiety, and pleasure 
could be the gauge of its length, father and daughter would have attained 
to twice their real age, the marriage of the latter was arranged and cur- 
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ried into effect. It was little more than a nominal one, and was followed 
in three months by an amicable separation. Within five years the wife 
was a widow, and once more became the companion of her father through a 
lengthened course of wanderings; until death broke the tie between them : 
and the light-hearted French gentleman died almost as gaily and uncon- 
cernedly as he had lived. It never could be surmised what motive 
induced a Bohemian and cosmopolitan by inheritance, nature, and educa- 
tion, like Madame la Fargue, to select the hamlet of , in the heart of 
one of the most secluded and romantic regions of Northern England as her 
final place of abode; but so it was. She made herself proprietor of a 
cottage and a few surrounding acres of land, consisting of garden, planta- 
tion, and a small meadow; and this little property was farmed on a scale 
limited to its proportions. The whole ménage was presided over by an 
ancient English serving-man and a middle-aged Frenchwoman. These 
two potentates declared war and proclaimed peace with each other, made 
treaties, broke them, and renewed feuds as other sovereigns do, and in 
that and all other respects acted much as they pleased. Madame adhered 
to her French habits, and, provided she had her chocolate in the morning, 
and her fruit and flowers at the second déetiner, meddled little with their 
proceedings. She seldom went beyond the limits of her garden; on the 
rare occasions that she exceeded that boundary it was to pay ceremonial 
visits to the only other two proprietors of which the village could boast. 
At such times madame wore neither bonnet nor cap, but a head-dress 
similar in appearance to, though richer in texture than, the one which has 
been described ; her face was duly protected against the sun’s rays by a 
large red umbrella, and she was preceded either by her old man, or maid 
Babette: thus the performance of this duty was invested with a certain 
stateliness and grandeur in the eyes of the few rustics who beheld the 
procession. Madame had been brought up in the Catholic faith, and had 
at one period bid fair to have become an ardent devotee; but her father’s 
precepts and example somewhat turned the edge of this sentiment, and 
little of it remained: so far as appearances went. “I have believed: let 
that be sufficient,” she had replied, when reproached for attending 
neither church nor chapel; and she made that act of faith do duty for the 
rest of her life. 

But if her practice was lax, her theory was strict; and in politics, 
major and minor, by which is to be understood those of the world and 
those of domestic life, she was an enlightened and philosophical despot. 
A rapid and insatiable reader, her studies were not, indeed, what might 
have been prescribed as conducive to a correct mode of thought ; they 
were mostly classical, not, however, excluding the works of French 
authors of note, both ancient and modern. These branches of literature 
were often by no means fit for the perusal of les jeunes filles, as madame 
was candid enough to confess: nor of young boys either, she might have 
added with at least equal truth. 

* Ca ne me dérange pas les idées,” was her reply, when some remark 
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of the kind was made to her: “ qu’est ce que ca me fait ?” and she read on, 
sipping her chocolate and laughing to herself. She gave alms, too, out of 
her little means to the poor, with a munificence and catholicity of spirit 
which won the hearts of these misguided beings, as yet without experience 
of tracts, missions, and clothing-clubs. But she never went to mass 
(performed, it is true, about eighteen miles away), neither did she ever 
appear at church; seeing this, the clergyman essayed to convert her, 
but gave up the attempt almost immediately. 

“If you are planning to convert me,” said the sharp-witted old lady, 
as the first theological shot was fired, “I will send for my director, 
though he lives at an enormous distance, and it will cause much expense 
and trouble ; but he will certainly not fail to come.” And this threat was 
sufficient. When in the world a creed dies, a philosophy rises on its 
ruins, and when a faith perishes it leaves a phantom shadow of its former 
self to haunt the grave. 

So madame had her philosophy and her phantom, and by their aid and 
light she regulated her life and ways. 

Twenty years had not dulled senses naturally acute. For an hour past 
the conveyance we have described had been on the road, and now began 
to send out of the distance sounds of its approach; but long before it 
actually stopped before the house, madame was at the door, flanked by her 
two retainers. There was much exclamation and embracing. 

“ Dear aunt!” 

“My niece, Adelaide, ma belle des belles!” 

And the old lady saluted her rapidly on both cheeks, held her away 
to examine her the better, and repeated the former ceremony once, twice, 
thrice. 

The agitation of arrival and welcome began to subside. 

“T will command an omelette and some wine, my niece. Meanwhile 
to what fortunate circumstance am I indebted for your charming society ? ” 

But at this harmless question Mrs. Dalzell’s violet-coloured eyes 
flashed fire, and then seemed much disposed to shower down the sort of rain 
which follows a summer storm. 

“The idea had come to her,” she said; ‘a freak, a fancy. Marmaduke 
was in London, and did not busy himself about her.” Here the well-cut 
nostril dilated, and the crimson lips quivered. ‘ And—and we will talk 
about something else, dear aunt.” 

Here the supper arrived, of all moments the most opportune; that 
being despatched, the conversation, at first lively, languished decidedly, 
and Adelaide, under pretence of resting, closed her eyes and began to 
analyse her own sensations. And what were they? A mixture of 
surprise and disappointment. But why? For this reason: she had, she 
knew, taken what is, for any woman, a very decisive and daring step. 
She had left her husband’s house without his permission, or even his 
knowledge :—that was the truth of the matter; and having cast the die, 
and testified, in so far as actions can testify, her readiness to abide the 
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result, she was surprised and a little disappointed to find that she felt 
much the same. She had vaguely expected, that in the very nature of the 
action, its accomplishment would have superinduced within her the emo- 
tions proper to saints, martyrs, and heroines; and none such had come: 
she seemed to herself neither better nor worse than the day before. This 
feeling we have almost all of us experienced. ‘We marry a wife, or we 
bury one ; we enter a profession, or come into a fortune, or we register 
some vow before God and man: these things are regarded by us as 
crises—turning-points of our life, and we make many plans hinging on 
the change which we suppose they will effect in us. But the sun shines 
on us next day, and we feel much as we did before: our sins and our 
sorrows are still on us; neither are our wishes or our dispositions 
miraculously altered, except in rare and exceptional cases. We have 
looked on these events as baptisms for good or evil, and regeneration has 
not come, nor have we heard the still, small voice of condemnation. It is 
only later that we begin to understand how consequences come slowly, but 
come surely ; that the tree which we plant shall bear the fruit we must 
eat, and the children we beget must also abide with us. It is the same 
in the invisible world of thought. We entertain many a vindictive, or 
unscrupulous, or cowardly project, and fancy we are no worse, because 
we preserve a human aspect and love those who love us. If every time 
we lay down with wicked thoughts, we rose up with horns, hoof, and 
tail! Ah me! how long would the wife of our bosom be able to endure 
the sight of us? 

While apparently employed in cutting open the leaves of a new book, 
the keen eyes of the elderly lady scrutinized rapidly and frequently the 
disturbed and beautiful face opposite to her. “ Forced fruit always lacks 
flavour,” said madame to herself; ‘in due time I will confess her.” And 
the confession was made, and effectively made too; though there was 
about it a flavour of impenitence more apparent than real. But this 
is anticipating. 

The glow of the fire, and the whistling and moaning of the shut-out 
wind, began to arouse vague sensations of regret and discomfort. Sur- 
rounding warmth and comfort gave edge to mental pain, and Adelaide 
began to have that sort of feeling which our brilliant neighbours call 
pitié de sot-méme, and to think that it would be a relief to unburden 
her mind. For some time she successfully resisted this inward prompt- 
ing, and pleading fatigue, said her adieu for the night, and vanished. But 
when she had shut herself off into her pleasant little room, with its 
latched door and white hangings and bachelor aspect, the sensation of 
miserable loneliness became unendurable. Marmaduke was already 
avenged, though he knew it not. She began what ladies call “ doing 
their hair,” by which is to be understood not that partial and frag- 
mentary attention to the portion which is appropriated as covering to 
the intellectual regions, but letting down like a shower the entire length, 
weight, and glory of her hair; and arming herself with the requisite 
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implement, she commenced a vigorous discipline. But the white arms were 
unused to such manual labour; for the owner of them, belonging to the 
upper ten thousand, had of late led that life of ardent listlessness which 
has in all ages been the most fruitful soil for the operations of the enemy. 
Presently the arms relaxed, and Adelaide subsided into a wicker-chair, 
and gazed dreamily into the fire. Vacuo pectore regnat amor. While she 
sat thus wrapped in a white covering, flecked, barred, and nearly covered 
to her very knees with long hair black as wing of raven, the door opened 

gently, and madame entered. ‘ 

“My niece, I have brought you some negus;” and she presented 
Adelaide with a glass of that beverage, made, as women say they prefer to 
have it made, very hot, very sweet, and very weak. Solitary confinement 
even for a few minutes has been known to have had a good effect on 
naughty children, and Adelaide seemed more moved by this little act of 
kindness than the greatness of the service required, for she sprang up and 
threw her arms round madame’s neck, refusing to quit that position, as if 
it were a relief to do something, or be near some one. 

“Dear aunt, I fear I must have appeared unaccountably rude and 
stupid in some of my replies to you to-night!” 

“‘ Never, Adelaide,” returned the old lady, promptly ; “ when the heart 
is full, and the judgment perplexed, the senses are often dull, and the tongue 
slow; but old age can make allowances where youth might be at fault. 
Experience in suffering should teach the old somewhat, Adelaide.” 

It would be difficult to say what suffering of this special description had 
at any time befallen madame, but the sentiment was a consoling one. She 
sat down cosily in a vacant chair, and her niece rested at her feet with 
the comfortable sensation that madame knew her heart was full, and her 
mind perplexed. Toute femme veut éire devinée: the confession was well 
begun. What a relief! 

“Marmaduke does not, and will not, know that I am here, dear 
aunt.” 

Now Marmaduke was not so ignorant as she supposed. Nevertheless, 
in making this statement, Adelaide spoke the truth as far as she knew it: 
and we don’t always do that even by accident. 

“Ah, my niece, but he will know shortly.” 

“You will not betray me, aunt? I had thought I was safe with you.” 

“ Assuredly, he will know only when you write to him—as you will in 
two or three days—to tell him that you are about to return, and that he is 
to come and bring you back.” 

“If you knew all!” 

“I divine most, my child: you would not have left your husband 
without the most serious reason, and due consideration.” 

“T did consider” (she had considered for half-an-hour). “I had a serious 
reason: the strongest reason woman could have,” said poor Adelaide, trying 
to fortify herself by thinking on her wrongs ; which. just then, being more 
troubled than she wished to admit, she was unable to advance in a sufficiently 
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imposing and formidable shape. Like a wise woman, madame had not 
arraigned her penitent as a criminal, nor laid a finger on her amour propre ; 
she had assumed at once the iniquity of the other offender, and seemed to 
be rather asking for explanation of the offence, than justification for the 
severity of the punishment. The tears were welling in Adelaide’s eyes, as 
her unsteady gaze into the fire and frequent gulps betrayed. “ The wound 
is recent, “thought madame ;” we must probe it before it has time to close.” 
“Give me the history of the three last days,” she said; and Adelaide, 
grateful for the aid, responded, woman-like, to the spirit, rather than to the 
strict letter of the query. 

“The day before yesterday, Marmaduke came home ina violent hurry, 
saying that he had to go down to his lawyers on business, about seven or 
eight miles out of town, and should stay the night there. He ordered his 
servant to pack his valise, lamenting all the time that he was obliged to 
leave me, and I—I believed him: he had never during the short 
space of our married life told me, so fur as I know, the shadow of an 
untruth.” 

“It is without doubt an evil to possess a too excellent character. It 
goes for something perhaps in a servant; but in ordinary life we rejoice 
over the lost sheep and the prodigal son, while we are astonished and pro- 
voked at the failure of the good,” observed madame, with a sarcasm which 
raised, as she intended to do, a reactionary sentiment in Adelaide’s breast. 

For the moment Mrs. Dalzell found herself almost wishing to take her 
husband’s part. Women (let us gratefully confess it) will on occasions 
abuse the man they love best, but at the dimmest prospect of obtaining a 
convert from among their hearers, they shrink aghast at their success. 
She hurriedly resumed,—“ I am not often alone, you know, so feeling time 
hang heavily, I drove to St. John’s Wood to call on Mrs. Carruthers. 
Well, aunt, the cabman was either intoxicated, or he could not have 
known the neighbourhood, for he drove me from one place to the other 
in a very reckless way; when I remonstrated he became exceedingly 
insolent, and I felt quite alarmed.” 

“Tt is not with you as with us, my niece. Your demoiselles are all 
courage, and your married women are all timidity. In England, when a 
young girl marries she loses her individuality ; in France, on the con- 
trary, it is not until then that we gain it. But continue. So you had fear: 
the cabman was not complaisant—mutinous, in fact? I, too, have had 
controversies with these people: they were frightful. What one gains in 
economy, one loses in time and pleasure.” . 

“ At last, aunt, I ordered him to stop, saying that I should get out. 
This at first he refused to do; but as I persisted in it, he condescended to 
obey. I alighted, and asked him his fare, which, according to his account, 
was simply enormous. I took his ticket—I had often heard Marmaduke 
say that was the way to do—and placing a sovereign in the man’s hand, 
I told him, that though that was less than the sum he demanded, it was, 
I knew, far more than he had any right to, and that he was to give me 
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the proper change. I had, I suppose, overrated the power of the ticket, 
for he only took the money, and drove off as quickly as possible, leaving 
me standing in the middle of the road, feeling rather foolish and very 
indignant.” 

“ But you had the ticket, my child?” 

“Yes; but I lost it somehow: and, in any case, I should not have 
appeared against the man in a police-court. There I was, utterly lost. 
I had not the slightest idea in what part of the neighbourhood I was, and 
felt much as I used to do when, as a child, with bandaged eyes, I was 
turned round and round for a dozen times at blind-man’s buff. However, 
not wishing to attract observation, I walked on, trusting that I might, in 
one of those pretty shady walks, meet some nursemaid, of whom I might 
inquire my road. I encountered only one, accompanied by a soldier, of 
course, and a foolish fit of shyness prevented me accosting her. So 
I passed on, lost sight of them in a turn of the road, and not beholding any 
other living being far or near, I determined that I would enter one of the 
outer doors, and ask for the requisite directions at some of the villas. I dare- 
say, aunt, you will call me very éte ; but I passed a dozen before I could 
summon up courage to make the essay. At last, perceiving one standing 
half open, I -valked in, advanced along some grounds prettily laid out with 
clumps of shrubs, and trees, in the midst of which stood a white, low- 
built house, not much unlike those I have seen in pictures as belonging to 
Indian planters. It was surounded by a wide verandah, supported by 
pillars, round which were twined roses, jessamine, and creepers of dif- 
ferent kinds in great luxuriance. Playing with a little dog was a pretty 
child, apparently about three years old; one small dimpled arm was 
round the dog’s neck, and in the other hand was a blue ribbon attached to 
the animal’s collar. She looked up at me wonderingly as I came towards 
her; I stayed an instant to speak to the little one, and from the spot where 
I stood, sheltered behind a large group of rhododendrons, I could see a 
lady and gentleman with two other children. The lady had her face 
turned to me, and was young, and certainly very beautiful.” 

“ Fair or dark, ma belle?” 

“Oh, very dark; a foreigner, I should think,” replied Adelaide, with 
that slight scorn which a fine-blooded Milesian brunette of the palest kind 
thinks herself fairly entitled to use, in alluding to a style of loveliness 
essentially opposite to her own. ‘She held an infant in her arms, and 
was playing and talking with it. I stood a moment, feeling the awkward- 
ness of my position, and wishing it was well over, when this person 
exclaimed, ‘ Marmaduke’—I heard the name so distinctly—‘ Marmaduke, 
do take that away from George.’ The gentleman she appealed to turned 
round, and caught up a little boy in his arms; in so doing the child's 
struggles struck his hat from his head, and this action showed me the 
features of my husband. ‘George,’ he said; and if any further link of 
evidence were wanted, if my doubting eyes asked for greater certainty, 
T had it in the well-known voice. He raised the child up, and laying the 
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little head on his shoulder, I could see that the boy was but the tiny 
resemblance of himself—the same long fair hair, large blue eyes, and 
laughing, tender lips. He lavished caresses on him, as I gazed and gazed 
until my eyeballs seemed turning into stone. I never knew how I left 
that place. I have a dim recollection of the little one, whom I had first 
seen, speaking to me as I passed out, and then finding myself walking in 
the road quite alone—alone in my misery. I continued to walk forward 
mechanically and quickly, I hardly knew in what direction, or for how 
long. It seems all a blank tome. Before anything definite occurred 
to my mind, it was quite dark, and the numerous lighted lamps gleaming 
among the trees convinced me that I must have been many hours on foot.” 

“‘ My poor child !” 

“ Perhaps it would have been more natural to keep in the gloom and 
shadow of those quiet roads, but suddenly the longing came on me to be 
among human beings and in crowded streets, so I listened for a few 
instants. I could hear behind me the distant roar and tumult of the city, 
so I turned on my steps, and, in what seemed to me a very short space of 
time, I found myself in Oxford-street. Jostled, frightened, and wretched, 
I took the first conveyance I met with, and arrived at home. I dined, and 
then desired my maid to pack a small travelling bag for my use. Marma- 
duke, I knew, would not arrive that night, and by the time he might be 
looked for next day, I had resolved to be far away. I would not conde- 
scend to reproach him with his treachery, or to hear subterfuges and 
untruth, perhaps insult and defiance, from lips that had been once so faith- 
fuland dear to me. But to this resolve I came, that the same roof could not 
in future shelter us both; and this morning early I drove with my servant 
to the station. She took my ticket for me before I dismissed her; so if 
Marmaduke thinks proper to examine her, he will at least learn that I 
have found a fitting shelter, and his own conscience will tell him why I 
could no longer stay with him. Have I not done right?” 

“ Mon enfant, jealousy is cruel as the grave, but most cruel to those who 
give way to it: but I suppose you did this because at the moment you 
could do no other. I cannot, perhaps, judge you fittingly. In my young 
days, the husband or wife who betrayed that passion would have been 
thought to have committed a bétise, a maladresse. I was not jealous of 
my husband, though the world said he gave me occasion ; but I never 
listened to the world, Adelaide: those who do, almost always end by 
hating or despising it; and I could have arrived at that point by a 
shorter route, had I wished it. As to the passion of jealousy, no well- 
bred woman ever knows it ; or at least she never shows it. Besides, in 
this sort of thing, noblesse oblige: those whose heritage it is to control 
others must surely first control themselves. Jealousy is, in truth, a 
bourgeois vice.” 

Adelaide made no reply in words; her sole response was the half-bitter, 
half-melancholy smile which played for a moment round her mouth. She 
was thinking, perhaps, that there had been a good many ill-bred men and 
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women in the world—from kings and queens downwards—if this doctrine 
were true. If such was her idea, madame answered it. 

“Yes, I know what you would say; the women you are thinking of 
made fools of themselves, one and all.” Madame proceeded, in terms harsh 
and uncomplimentary, to allude to Juno and Proserpine; then descending 
from gods and goddesses to the times of Christian men and women, she 
spoke of the cruel and vindictive jealousy of certain queens, such as Joan 
of Spain and our Elizabeth. 

“Well, aunt, I hardly see how this bears on what I have told you. 
These women had reason to be jealous, and well-bred or ill-bred, they 
were jealous.” 

“ Entétée,” said madame. “ Listen to me, Adelaide: there is yet 
another construction which this history will admit of. I will tell you an 
old, old tale.” And being a little eager, she commenced her parable, half 
in French, and half in English, something to this effect :— 

“Where the blue sea is most sunny and stirless, the heavens most 
cloudless, and the winds ever soft and balmy, there lived a prince and 
princess, who, after the manner of men and women, loved, and were given 
in marriage one to the other.” 

The mythological story of Cephalus, Procris and Aurora is probably 
too well known to the majority of readers to need details. But we have 
often thought the construction of the legend is full of significance and 
suggestion. 

That Aurora wooed Cephalus in vain, was not, as we imagine, 
owing to that special and unreasoning fidelity, the secret of which 
lies unrevealed among Nature’s secrets; because, when the disap- 
pointed goddess, animated by jealous cunning (rancune de femme est de 
longue durée), despatched her stubborn enslaver, changed in appear- 
ance, to test the faithfulness of his wife, he met with at least a 
partial and unwelcome success; and in like manner, and under similar 
circumstances, Procris obtained a moral advantage over Cephalus. The 
fact seems significant, that both husband and wife, when presenting them- 
selves, metamorphosed into other forms, were able respectively to disturb 
each other's fidelity. Is it too much to suppose that by this was meant 
that, notwithstanding the perfection of the disguise, there must have been 
some subtle bink of memory lightly troubled? some instinctive recognition 
of ownership secretly felt and yielded ? 

At this juncture, the one had no right to reproach the other, or, as 
our modern lawgivers translate the situation, they had both every right 
to reproach each other. However, so far as fable tells us, the double 
discovery was not followed by scenes of recrimination; but for mutual 
weakness betrayed, mutual forgiveness was accorded. This was so, 
perhaps, because no institution then existed analogous to the one over 
which Sir C. Cresswell presides, with more honour to himself than to the 
suitors who come before him. 


That jealousy ultimately returned to trouble the breast of Procris 
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seems to indicate that in weaker natures all emotions, such as anger, love, 
fear, and jealousy, are more easily excited, allayed, expelled, and recalled 
than in stronger ones. Then, in the last final catastrophe, when the 
ill-fated wife lies in ambush, the very air seeming charged with words 
inarticulate, so far as the actual human sounds might be distinguished, 
and only comprehended and translated, or rather misunderstood by the 
extreme tension of a loving ear, the tale has a meaning for most of us. 
If betraying Dryades or tell-tale Zephyrs had mistaken the cry of 
Cephalus to Aura for an invocation to Aurora, has no parallel perversion 
of facts in our own memory, perhaps in our life, cast its shadow over us 
under circumstances gilded by no halo of romance, but equally untoward 
and costly in their sequence; causing mortification, wrath, and misery, 
followed by years of estrangement and loneliness—borne, indeed—how, it 
were kinder not to ask? 

Whether madame illustrated her history by suggestions like these 
or no, the result was the same—nil ; and for anything which her eloquence 
had effected, she might as well have been silent. Adelaide made no 
reply, and slept that night with resentment unappeased rankling in her 
heart. 

As in some countries to sleep in the moonlight occasions blindness, so 
in all countries to sleep in anger causes moral blindness. ‘“ Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath,” is a precept of high wisdom as well as 
pure morality. 





About three days from the date of the first scene recorded, Morrice 
Gywnne encountered Marmaduke Dalzell in one of the thoroughfares 
which are in London appropriated to men who have time on their hands 
and money in their pockets, though from the time of the year the loungers 
were few and far between. 

“ You in town, Dalzell, when you ought to be in the stubble?” 

“Yes, for my sins,” said Dalzell, who represented part of the collective 
wisdom of the nation. ‘ And what brings you here?” 

“The sins of other people,” replied Morrice, “for I’ve come to take up 
a bill.” 

“That's all right,” said Dalzell, apparently without giving the slightest 
thought to the tenor of his friend’s remark. 

“« Nay, it’s all wrong, my boy.” 

‘Ts it? well, you will dine with me at eight to-night.” 

“J shall hardly be able to get way by that time. I’ve my lawyer to 
see, and some of the children of Israel to communicate with.” 

“¢ Say half-past, then ?” 

“‘ But I don’t want to disarrange—” 

“ You won't disarrange anybody. You must come, Morrice.” 

“So be it, then;” and the two men parted. 

“T take it his wife is not there, since there’s no one to disarrange, 
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and we change our dinner-hour at our good pleasure,” thought Morrice, 
as he turned away 

At the appointed hour he was received by his host alone. Dalzell was 
a tall, well-made, dashing-looking young fellow, with fair hair, large blue 
eyes, well-cut features, a warm and somewhat sunburnt complexion, and a 
very choleric disposition legibly depicted on his countenance. The con- 
versation was sustained equably enough by Morrice, and in a more effer- 
vescent manner by Dalzell, whose hospitality and gaiety seemed of a 
rather gusty description. Morrice held the opinion that the primary duty 
of a friend was never to ask disagreeable questions, or make unpleasant 
observations; therefore he preserved a discreet silence as to Mrs. Dalzell’s 
absence, and affected not to notice the forced gaiety of the husband. 

“Tt’s just the weather to be flushing the pheasants, Marmaduke, 
and to-morrow is the lst. I’m sorry for you, cooped up here. How on 
earth do you amuse yourself in town?” 

“Not so badly. I was with Hilton and a few others last night, and 
to-night, if I had not met you, I should have been with Eversley.” 

“ Eversley alone?” 

“No; there will be some of his set-—Mesdames Fifine and Elise.” 

“‘ Hope I've not kept you from a better engagement?” said Morrice, 
opening a case of cigars. 

‘No, indeed; I was not sorry to have the excuse; but if you’d like to 
come with me I'll take you: there’s time yet, and they’ll all be delighted 
to see you.” 

“ And to-morrow night?” asked Morrice, significantly. 

“To-morrow as yesterday, and much more abundantly.” 

“Eat, drink, for to-morrow we die?’ No, thank you, Marmaduke, 
I won't trouble you. Mesdames Fifine and her friends are too expensive 
and rowdy for me.” 

“You are in a low key to-night; what’s the matter with you? have 
you been drinking bad wine?” 

“You are not so far out there, do you know; I dined with old 
Alick Scott. He produced ‘some curious vintage,’ as he justly called 
it. A man who gives bad wine when he can only afford good beer is a 
fool, and a man who gives bad wine when he has, or ought to have, good, 
is a rascal, and deserves the halter,” said Morrice, with an energy and 
seriousness befitting the sentiment. Then there was a pause. “ Decidedly 
his wife is not here: I wish any one would bet me a thousand pounds 
that it was not her I saw the other night,” was his silent ejaculation. 

“Tf you'll come to-night you'll taste wine that is wine, I will 
guarantee,” said Dalzell, recurring to the subject. 

“Tm not avery good boy, Marmaduke, but it puzzles me to guess 
what a married man like yourself can have to do with Eversley’s suppers, 
and with Elise and Fifine, and all the other exceptionable divinities of 
the ballet.” ; 

Dalzell stooped down as if his boot suddenly hurt him; and it was 
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not only the exertion necessary for this trivial action that drove the blood 
into his face with such a double dye in it, as he rose up and faced Morrice 
as best he might. 

“T have no wife at present,” he said, defiantly ; “I’m living en gargon.” 

“More shame for you, Marmaduke,” remarked Morrice, very quietly. 

‘It’s not my fault. Mrs. Dalzell left me some days ago to pay a visit 
in—in the north. She does as she likes, and I do as I please.” 

“ Wardly that, Duke. I take it what you are doing does not please 
you too well even now, and won’t do as much as that for you afterwards. 
You know why she went and where she is, or you would not be sitting 
quietly here,” said Morrice, earnestly, and with much good feeling. 

Dalzell was only a young husband, and he started at these words as if 
he had been struck, throwing back his hair with a quick, impatient 
movement. 

“T was going to say I neither knew nor cared; heaven forgive me ! 
but no man can say that of his wife. Yes, I do know; it was jealousy 
and temper, and that only, that drove her away. She is too haughty and 
too truthful to conceal what she feels, and I will not submit to be watched 
and misjudged. Adelaide condenmed me simply without hearing me; 
that is how it happened.” 

“‘T don’t know how it happened, or indeed what happened, and I can’t 
give any opinion when I am so entirely in the dark; but you should bear 
in mind that women are much more easily shocked than men.” 

“‘TIelp yourself, and pass the bottle, Morrice.” This done, Dalzell 
drained a heavy bumper and resumed: “Here you have it, then: you 
remember my brother George?” 

“Yes; ‘hempy George’ we used to call him, I think,” said Morrice briefly. 

“Since you remember his name you'll remember his failings, I dare 
say. The most mischievous and reckless fellow that ever an elder brother 
had on his hands; and one of the kindest-hearted, too. He was a great 
chum of Adelaide’s, who used to declare he was the prince of brothers to 
her, and thought me rather harsh than otherwise to him. She little knew 
that I had already paid his debts three times, with every prospect, if life 
and patience were granted me, of repeating the whitewashing a score of 
times more. The beauty of it was, he never looked it: by-virtue of a 
clear, rosy complexion and his imperturbable good humour, he actually 
got credit for the correct life which is popularly supposed to be the foun- 
dation of these good things. I vow that often when I have brought him 
home almost by main force, I, who paid for his follies, looked infinitely 
more disreputable and haggard than he who committed them.” 

“ He was a dreadful impostor, I know.” 

“That is true; the last time I paid up (as I thought) all, I said, 
‘Now, old fellow, this won’t do. I shall have to stop somewhere. As well 
now as afterwards.” 

“If you mean what you say, I am in extremis; and under those 
circumstances confession is good for the soul,” he said coolly, and pro- 
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cecded to tell me of what he called ‘‘a reserve fund of entanglements” kept 
in petto in case he ever came into a fortune. One of these was more 
serious than the others. He had, it appears, some yeurs since engaged the 
affections of a very beautiful creole girl, an only daughter, whose father 
had since died. She bore his name, but they had never been actually 
married: in short, it was a very disagreeable affair, and not at all the 
better that they seemed neither of them to attach the slightest importance 
to the matter—he, perhaps, because he was singularly deficient in the 
sense of right and wrong; and she, poor thing, had never, it may be, 
understood thoroughly her position. The first thing I did was to insist 
on their being married at once, and, that done, I agreed to make him a 
fair allowance sufficient to live with something more than comfort, and 
to educate one or two pretty children which had come to complicate 
matters. Before very many months were over I heard that Master 
George was going too fast again. You know he had a trick of this,” and 
here Dalzell made a movement with his elbows as if he were throwing 
dice. ‘I saw I must bring this to an end, so I procured him a colonial 
appointment, and shipped him off within twenty-four hours after.” 

“Of course, you told your wife.” ° 

“No, I did not. She was so fond of George, I did not like to destroy 
her good opinion of him; and I know Adelaide, Morrice. All George's sins 
would have sunk into insignificance in comparison with the offence of his 
marriage with this young Indian, and the shame which preceded it. I 
never could have persuaded her to make the best of it, or to give her 
countenance to the poor girl whom the accident of my becoming acquainted 
with the affair probably alone saved from the worst of fates: and she is a 
good, loving little thing too, and makes George a better wife than he deserves.” 

“Now, I don’t pretend to comprehend the incomprehensible, and 
therefore I don’t profess to understand women; but I am of opinion 
that it is never wise to have a secret from a woman with whom you are 
intimate; and it is a fatal mistake to dream of keeping one from your 
wife. Women are the detective police of creation; their duty is to find 
us out, and their pleasure is to forgive us when found out. That’s about 
it, Duke,” said Morrice. 

“Maybe, you are right; at any rate, the result proves that I was 
wrong. Qui perd péche. George sailed about two months ago, and last 
Monday I meant to go down to old Burrows to arrange for selling the 
house, and for the voyage and outfit of George’s wife and children. A 
pretty expensive little affair that house is, too; quite after their own fancy. 
I went in the first instance to take a letter which I had received from 
George to show to his wife; I dined there, and afterwards, while I was 
in the grounds with her, playing with the children, I thought I heard the 
gate open, and the nursemaid came forward, saying that a lady had asked 
for her mistress. But lo! the lady had vanished. I went to the gate and 
looked out in the road, holding the eldest boy in my arms, to see—the 
fast-receding figure of my wife. She must have traced me, caught a 
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distinct glimpse of me and my surroundings, and naturally put the worst 
construction on it.” 

“ Are you quite sure it was your wife?” 

“ Perfectly: if I had needed confirmation, I found her glove laid on 
the grass, where she had probably dropt it while she stood and watched 
me,” and he drew a small delicately hued glove from within the breast of 
his waistcoat. 

“So this was the husband who neither knew nor cared,” thought 
Morrice, as he bent forward, with a half smile on his lips, and reveren- 
tially examined the relic; and his secret amusement was not lessened 
when Dalzell snatched it away from the mouthful of smoke which Morrice 
expelled from his lips during the investigating process. 

“ You came home instanter, of course ?” 

“No, next morning; to find her gone—openly and defiantly, without 
one word of explanation or apology. She made no mystery of her desti- 
nation. Her maid told me she had taken her ticket for ; which is 
the place where her aunt, Madame la Fargue, lives, and where Adelaide 
used to spend a good deal of her time before her marriage.” 

“Then it was her,” said Morrice to himself; then aloud, “ What sort 
of a person is this aunt ?” 

“A perfect pagan, as well as I remember, and very singular; but a 
very well-bred old lady notwithstanding. And there she may stay,” pur- 
sued Marmaduke, irefully, staring hard into the fire, and grinding his 
short pipe between his teeth. ‘‘ She has asked no explanation of me, and 
I will grant none to her.” 

“ That's not the way a man should speak of his wife, Duke.” 

“I’m no hypocrite, Morrice.” 

“No ; and you are not a brute, though you are trying to make your- 
self out one. Your course would have been to have returned home 
instantly and frankly avowed all. As you did not, I don’t see that she 
could have done better than what she did. Scenes are not agreeable, and 
if she had received you with smiles, you would not have felt flattered, but 
only suspicious, both then and for all time to come.” 

‘Men give up a good many things when they marry.” 

“ And women give up a good many more.” 

“Yes ; and require a good many more, too. You take cause against 
me, Morrice.” 

“ Nay, my friend’s cause is my own ; but I hold that the cause of the 
wife is also the cause of the husband. Where there is no guilt to part 
them, man and wife are one.” 

“ T’ve a right to be dissatisfied; and I am dissatisfied. 

“T don’t know that I should be, if I were in your shoes, Marmaduke. 
Just consider what is natural: it is very desirable people should act 
naturally under these circumstances. If a high-spirited girl, to whom, 
reasonably or unreasonably, you had, as a husband, given cause for 
jealousy, meets it with an easy calm or an ominous good-humour, there is 
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something unpleasant brewing for you not far off ;—dislike, or worse still, 
indifference. These kind of women don’t act coldness, except so badly 
that a child might detect the pretence. I do not say a constitutionally 
cold woman could not do it; she would really and easily forgive, because 
she would not feel the full sting of the offence. But it is a rare case, and 
you'd have to compound for this sublime goodness on such occasions by a 
general want of warmth at all other times. And one other sort of woman will 
do as much, whose love is of a diffusive and unconcentrated description, so 
that as they distribute their stakes, they never know the despair of losing all 
at one blow; but to be catholic in charity is often to be catholic in love. 
When your wife is angry with you—does you the honour of being jealous 
of you—rejoice and be glad. Forte é l’aceto di vin dolce. When she is 
indifferent to you and your proceedings, weep and tear your hair: you 
will have to do it, and as well first as last. Anger let alone becomes 
indifference, and indifference let alone becomes ineffaceable. It is only 
when you can neither vex nor console, neither move to grief nor rouse to 
pleasure, that you need despair. I have spoken.” 

After this unusually long discourse, Morrice drained his glass and lit 
another cigar. The view he had just exposed was one not wholly dis- 
pleasing to the husband’s self-love. It is so easy to bend when we flatter 
ourselves we stand erect; it is so pleasant to forgive when we think 
we have not erred, to prescribe for the malady we have ourselves 
induced, above all, when the patient is fair and dear. As Morrice 
proceeded to urge the wisdom of an immediate journey for the purpose 
of bringing back the disaffected one, the forced gaiety and irritable 
demeanour of Dalzell gradually disappeared, and a more genial and 
happy expression stole over his features. He had none of that ill blood 
in his composition which any sort of humiliation turns into vindictive- 
ness; but the absence of all shadow of it assuredly rendered him more 
generous, and inspired him with the desire to beg for forgiveness, even 
at the risk of lowering his flag to obtain it, | 

He stood up. ‘“ You’re right, Morrice, and I’ve been a fool. I'll go 
down to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said Morrice, who, now that he had gained his point, 
displayed a provoking indolence. “I'll stay and finish my cigar. You'll 
be going early? I shall not be up.” 

“Yes ; first thing,” said Marmaduke, unfastening his collar and neck- 
cloth as he spoke. 

“Very well. How about Eversley and Fifine? ” 

“Oh, they be ”? and Dalzell had recourse to a violent expression, 
having reference to immediate suspension, as he closed the door and left 
his mentor for the night. 








Two days had passed heavily away; and in the afternoon of the third, 
Adelaide was walking backwards and forwards wearily, alone, and without 
any definite object, on the moorland at some considerable distance from 
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the little hamlet. On one side of the heath there were signs cf culti- 
vation: small compact masses of black fir were so planted as to afford 
shelter when the keen north and east winds held their court; and around 
and beneath lay many a broad corn-field, newly shorn of its grain. On 
the summit above, hung a large isolated farmhouse, the out-buildings and 
contiguous land fairly bristling with stacks of provender. Beneath all 
this was the gorge, clothed and crowned from base to summit with oak, 
beech, lime, ash, fir, and chesnut, in every variety of foliage, and with 
every change of tint which autumn gives, or rather lends. Almost hidden 
by the trees, and only betraying its actual presence by the tinkling of the 
little ripples as they eddied on to the sea, was a small trout stream, 
babbling, as it ran, to the overhanging ferns and flowers, touching the 
adventures of a passage over the mountains, aud the change of existence 
and absorption into the great ocean to which destiny hurried it. A bold 
and undulating range of hills rose on the left, flecked by patches of pale 
green, and winding sheep-tracks of a dull brown colour. A red fire 
glowed in one of the hollows, but the smoke hardly rose at all, but lay 
floating heavily on the stirless air. Beyond this, in the background, the 
blue of the distant mountains melted on the sky, and blended with the 
blackness of the woods ; and, far off, it was not possible to guess that 
the richly-foliaged, velvet-like moor, half brown, half purple, to which 
the sun had lent gleam and shadow, and distance its softening influence, 
was, when seen near, nothing but the dying bracken and fading heather. 
The sky was cloudless and the air singularly still and fragrant. It was, in 
short, one of those days that belong to what has been called ‘ the Indian 
summer,” meaning that brief retrospective glimpse of warmth and beauty 
which often in our climate precedes the first onslaught of winter. 

Of this kind, was the beauty which surrounded Adelaide, but it had 
singularly enough a very depressing effect on her; and as she sat down 
on a bit of grey rock, and looked on the world spread out before her, her 
eyes gradually filled with tears, the secret of which spontaneous melan- 
choly was probably this. Sir E. B. Lytton has remarked in his Caztons 
that “it is the old man who plants young trees, who is most saddened 
by autumn, and feels most delight in the returning spring:” so it is the 
young man who is careless of the spring, and for whom the autumn has 
a special fascination. ‘The first, because his already-faltering feet stand 
on the brink of the shoreless sea, and with the spring it may be the dim 
beauty of a new life dawns on his dying eyes; while the last can afford, 
perhaps, as yet to postpone death, at least, in thought. And springing 
from, and dependent on this law of antagonism, arises the fact that over tlic 
young when in grief, and so far deprived temporarily, at any rate, of that 
elastic joyousness which is their almost unalienable heritage, the sight of 
the dying glories of the summer exercises the same saddening influence 
which is experienced by the aged under similar circumstances of scene 
and season. 

With Mrs. Dalzell the tears, which first rose to her eyes like a warm 
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spring from the earth, presently welled over and descended in a shower. 
Women generally weep much more over what they reflect upon than over 
what they have actually seen or suffered: so with Adelaide, it was not 
for the shattered god, but the empty shrine; not the love she had lost, 
but the love she feared she could never regain, for which she wept; not 
the retrospect of the pain she had endured, but the long, shadowy vista 
of hopeless years—shadowy, indeed, at first, but gradually becoming more 
perfectly defined—years with no sun to warm them, nor hope to sustain, 
nor memory that would bring with it any sort of consolation. And the 
fast darkening day, the approaching winter—heralded by the multiplied 
signs of decay near and far—all seemed like an admonition of fate, or a 
requiem over departed happiness. She sat thus until night began to 
close in, and then returned to the house, feeling a sorrowful and much- 
injured woman indeed, but not, it is to be feared, a much wiser one; 
and, betaking herself to the stronghold of her own room, she there did her 
best to leave behind her the outward signs of her misery along with the 
traces of recent weeping, and descended to madame armed with a present 
provision of smiles of that forced and unnatural kind which are often 
sadder to behold even than tears. 





Chocolate was served to the two ladies on silver and out of porcclain: 
for Babette was determined that things should be done in style ; and 
though it could not be denied madame was a recluse, it should not be 
supposed she was relapsing into a savage state. On a bed of moss, 
coloured with more than usual richness and variety, were some plovers’ 
eggs; further relieved by little branches loaded with the tiny purple blae- 
berry, the bloom yet fresh on them. Out of compliment to Adelaide’s 
partiality for the moors, which Babette understood to be desperate (else 
why wander perpetually to and fro thereon ?), none but wild-flowers were 
suffered to appear; and of briar-roses, blue bells, and different sorts 
of heath, there was a profusion. After these things were properly dis- 
cussed, madame proposed to read aloud; selecting one of Heine’s works, 
Germania, wherewith to amuse herself, and, if possible, her niece also. 
At first, Adelaide secretly wished to decline this offer; but, discovering 
that the book was to be read in German, she assented, deceitfully plan- 
ning for herself an entire abstraction of mind. So madame commenced 
her reading; and Adelaide maintained a position of attention without the 
slightest comprehension, or wish to comprehend, what it was all about. 

Presently an altercation was heard, having place apparently on the 
threshold of the door; the contending voices (two in number) evi- 
dently belonged to aged people, and were pitched in the key which 
proclaims the explosion of a chronic irritation. Madame laid down her 
book, and Adelaide also did not disdain to listen. For some time the war 
raged in gusts; but gradually the battle approached nearer, the invader 
was inch by inch gaining on the disputed territory, and well-defined war- 
cries were distinctly heard. | 
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“My missus is noan wanting the like o’ thee, dame.” 

“‘ Missus here, and missus there! Who set thee to judge thy missus?” 

“Thou art a gammering old wife, and, nobbut for me, thou and thy 
gossip would have been i’ churchyard afore her time.” 

“Thou art a slinging, feckless sluthergullion, James Peacock, and 
knowest as little o’ thy missus as she does of thee, or thou wadn’t be 
here now.” 

“Delve my brains out o’ my heead in thy clavers, dame; but see 
thou stay at that side o’t door.” 

“ And if thy breeans coom oot, it wa’ant tak twa hands to hantle ’em 
back to the addle hole they coom fra.” 

At this juncture madame, who had been listening with keen delecta- 
tion to this passage of arms, rose up, and suddenly appeared on the stage; 
possibly to the relief alike of victor and vanquished. 

There are, as is well known to philosophers, two principles in tolerably 
active operation in this world. One is that which causes the parting blow 
to be levelled at the flying, the defeated, or the fallen; this is common 
to human nature, and is summed up in the often-quoted Ve victis. The 
other is common in feminine nature, and is that which invariably animates 
one woman to trip up any other woman in the moment of victory, and its 
war-cry is Ve victoribus! Madame’s conduct was regulated by these 
laws. ‘Get away with you, James,” she said; “diminish and conceal 
yourself until I have need of you. It is an extraordinary thing that you 
never can let the women alone—I’m sure they have never troubled you in 
any way. And you, Dame Bridget, enter; and I pray of you to respect 
the ears of Madame Dalzell, my niece, more when you are in our apart- 
ments than has seemed good to you to do when without them; ” and having 
delivered her right and left shot, and hit hard and home, madame was 
satisfied. James slunk away with the cowardice natural to his sex under 
circumstances of such extreme isolation as regarded male support and 
countenance; but the other was a woman, and therefore was hardly dis- 
concerted even for the moment. She was aged, and exceedingly diminu- 
tive in person, and wore a hooded cloak, and an ancient-fashioned bonnet 
of black velvet—rusty and brown, it must be owned, in reference to colour 
and texture, but betokening claims to respect. Her eyes were bright and 
twinkling, set deep in the head; the nose hooked; and the complexion 
(if that term may be used in speaking of any one of seventy years and 
upwards) shrivelled, but clear, healthy, and coloured like a Christmas 
apple. Her manners were quaint in the extreme, and vivacious beyond 
her years. Madame set before her a small glass of strong cordial, and as 
the generous fluid warmed the old woman’s blood, the heart was opened, 
and the tongue was loosed. For some time the conversation between her 
and madame, running chiefly on local subjects, and uttered, on one 
side, in a strong and rich provincial dialect, had no interest for Adelaide, 
and she listened little thereto. But presently some words caught her 
attention. 
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“ We do not think much of love here, dame,” said madame, “ neither 
I or my niece do.” 

“Love for love—there’s nought like it i’ this world,” responded Dame 
Bridget, with an afterthought of reverence. 

“ There is little love for love in this world,” said Adelaide, in a low 
tone. 

“ There’s love that’s true, and there’s love that’s false, and there’s love 
that whiles one and whiles the other,” replied the old woman, in a cracked 
and quavering voice. 

“ And that’s man’s love, we all know, dame,” said madame. 

“T’ll not say sae,” said Dame Bridget, determinedly. 

“Your husband, perhaps, gave you no cause to say so,” said poor 
Adelaide, with a slight shade of bitterness. 

The old woman looked at her scrutinizingly from head to foot, and 
marked the proud and troubled face, the drooping attitude, and the gold 
ring on the slender finger. 

“That shows me you know little o’ my life, my bonnie bairn. I’ve 
had my troubles—they were sore, and such as were hard to do in; but 
I wrought hard, and I did right, and there is noan can shame me or my 
bairns, noo.” 

“T’ve heard you say so, Dame Bridget,” said madame, kindly ; “ but 
I have never heard all your history. You were married as a young girl 
—were you not? ” 

Among the poor there is often an absence of that reticence which is 
the growth of a more artificial state of society, and thus it came to pass 
that Dame Bridget responded, without reluctance: “ Young! ay, ower 
young: about seventeen or eighteen, maybe. My Robert were a bonnie 
lad, without spot or blemish ; but a vara deil among the women. We had 
been maybe nigh six years wed, and he had heen at times a bit wild; 
but I shut my eyes, and stopped my ears, and said nought to any one. 
But, one day, up he comes to me, and he says, ‘ Bridget, my woman, I 
bid thee good-bye; I’m ganging to get other work.’ I was too foundered 
to speak; and he kissed the bairns and took a bundle of clothes o’v his 
shoulder and went oot o’t door. And the days and nights were lang to 
me when I had no word of him; and they coomed longer still when one 
telled me that should know that my husband were living wi’ another 
woman miles away. The neighbours looked pity on me, and were vara 
kind to me and the little ’uns; but I held up my head and plained to 
noan, and I worked hard in the fields and in the house. No one did 
speak aught to me against Robert, save one woman, and I said to her, 
‘Haud thy tongue and say nought against my man: it is my wrong and 
not thine.’ Sae months went ower, and times were bad and bread was 
dear, and still I had no word of him, and my heart failed me. So one 
night I had put my bairns hungry in their beds, and I sat crying over 
the fire; and then I went out up the lane into the field, for I couldn’t get 
my breath nor bide i’ the house. The moon was shining down on the 
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hedgerows and in the furrows, until everything glared white at me ; then 
I ran to and fro, a desperate woman, longing to lie in the churchyard and 
be at rest, for that there was no more good left on earth for me; and 
always I could hear the bonnie weir dropping and dripping away on the 
gravel bed. Sae I ganged and stooped over the black pool where the water 
lies deep and swirls round sae quict and black ; I thought if I were lying 
at the bottom, maybe I'd find rest; and surely I had ta’en off my shawl : 
but I bethought myself of my fatherless bairns at home, and I gave a 
great scream, and so back into the lane, with my apron ower my head. 
Soon I heard tramp o’ horse on the road, and our parson rode up. I 
would have passed by, but he stopped, looking curious at me. Says he, 
‘ Bridget, my lass, is that you? What are you doing out here, when the 
sun is down and the moon is up?’ Sae I threw back my apron and 
stood before him a wearyful and hopeless woman; and I said ‘ Master, 
I have putten my bairns i’ bed, and they cry for bread, and I’ve noan 
to give ’em, and my man has left me, and I’m alone in my trouble, 
—what mun I dee?’ And he said, ‘ Bridget, my woman, go to thy 
house, and thou must pray to thy God, and on the morrow come thy 
ways to the parsonage ; and whenever thou art sore in heart and light in 
purse, come thy ways to me; and Bridget, mind thee, thou art young 
and comely, and there be many that will tempt thee to shame; but keep 
thou straight, and wrong neither thy God, nor thy man, nor thy bairns. 
And as the master said, sae I did. And he stood my friend in weather fair 
and foul ; and I wrought hard, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
but only to my God and my bairns. I gat them out into the world, and 
my hearthstone, so lone for many a year, was loner than ever now. 
Winter went and comed, and summer went and comed, but never comed 
my man.” 

“‘ He was a bad and cruel man. I never could have forgiven him,” 
Adelaide exclaimed, impetuously. 

“‘ How dare you say that?” said the old woman, flashing with a sudden 
fire ; then in a softer tone, “Oh! my bairn, life’s too short to haud that word— 
never. Mine has been a poor mean life, you may think, young lady; but if all 
your days you are clad in purple and fine linen, and sit in gowden chairs, 
ye'll still find, when you come to dee, there’s no time to say ye'll never 
forgive. Ten years had passed by sin’ I were left, when one coomed to 
me saying, ‘Coom thy ways, for the toon is up, and thy man is in 
trouble: they want money of him for. keep o’ bairns that are noon o’ thine, 
and he has noon to give, and they say he mun gang to jail.’ Sae I clicket 
up my auld teapot, where I kept all I had, and teemed it on my red hand- 
kercher, a bonny heap o’ sixpences and groats, and tied it up, and haud- 
ing it tight i’ my hand, I ran doon, my knees shaking under me; and 
there amang ’em all, and the constable by his side, stood my Robert. He 
had lost his bonnie looks and fine clothes, and his back was bent, and 
his head was doon; in pairt that he was badly, and mair that he was 
shamefaced, They clearcd the way, and I ganged up to him, and I said 
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‘Robert, my man, mun we coom tagether again? wilt thon coom home 
wi’ me?’ And he answered me noan; but, after a bit, he said, ‘Let me 
gang to’t jail; I mun drink as I have brewed. I’m a deein’ man, Bridget.’ 
Sae I said, ‘Nay, Robert; thou art worth two deead men yet. I am 
thy wife, in this church lawfully wed; and, afore these people, wilt thou 
not coom? Never word o’ mine shall vex thee.’ Sae he answered, 
‘Bridget, my woman, I'll coom wi’ thee; and God gi’ me to mak thee a 
better husband than I did afore.’ For vara joy I could scarce speak, but 
I teemed out all my sixpences and pennies, and bid the constable tak ’em 
and let my man gang. I was like to drop when they telled me there 
was not enough. Then our parson stood forth and said, ‘I promise for 
this woman that she shall pay ali that's owing to the uttermost farthing, 
if time be given her.’ Then I took my Robert by the hand, and said 
to all them that stood round, ‘ He’s my husband, and he’s all the man I 
hae; and I'll tak him home wi’ me, and touch him who dar.’” The 
poor old woman had risen from her chair in an excited manner, and 
her voice quavered painfully as she said the few last words. ‘“ And 
he bided wi’ me faithful and true till God took him frae me; and so 
it has coomed to pass that I am this day able to say that I have shamed 
neither my God, nor my husband, nor my bairns.” 

Thus, unostentatiously, and almost unwittingly, had she carried out 
in her humble way the noblest maxim ever uttered in any language, 
Frais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra. 

It would seem that this little history, which was not without a certain 
pathos, even when told in the genuine dialect of the Dales, was destined 
to effect more than the highly-wrought legend of the Pagan world; 
for Mrs. Dalzell retired to her room with an expression of infinite relicf 
on her beautiful features. Instead of sitting up, indulging in moody 
reveries over the fire, she proceeded to cram her things into her valise, 
with an almost masculine indifference as to their appearance when they 
emerged from that receptacle, and then went to bed to sleep long and 
soundly. The next day, she said, “ Dear aunt, I am going home.” To 
which madame replied, “ You will do well, my child.” 

So it happened, that Adelaide was waiting in the faint light of an 
autumnal evening, at the same station and hour as before, for the down 
train. The up train was in first, by perhaps half a minute, and the first 
gentleman who stepped on the platform was her husband, Marmaduke 
Dalzell. According to the custom of the English (and Marmaduke was 
thoroughly English, whatever his wife might be), there was no scene, no 
explanation even, for none was needed. One look was exchanged between 
them, which spoke of mutual forgiveness asked and obtained—of renewed 
trust and undiminished love. He hurriedly took a return ticket for town, 
and as he handed Adelaide into the carriage, he said, “It was a mistake, 
Adelaide.” “ So it was of mine—ever to leave you at all, Marmaduke,” 
was her reply. 
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Tue external aspect of our metropolitan hospitals is familiarly known to 
all who are accustomed to traverse the streets of London. Their many 
windows, studded by day with white-capped heads, and shining by night 
with the pale reflection of the single dimly-burning lamp, their general 
air of subdued quiet, and their lynx-eyed porters at the gate, ever 
ready to pounce upon suspicious parcels carried by visitors, and scanning 
the passengers as if to detect disease lurking under a healthy mask, or 
deformity concealed by artificial means—serve to distinguish these build- 
ings from prisons and asylums, to which some of them have no small 
resemblance. With the exception of certain newspaper reports, and a 
general idea of suffering, evil odours, and liability to contagion, the inner 
life of a hospital is totally unknown to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
who pass by its walls; and, as is usual in such cases, the popular idea of 
hospital life is widely different from the reality. Let us, therefore, follow 
the course of a day’s labour in one of these institutions; and, as a type of 
the method in which the medical and surgical administration of a hospital 
is conducted, we will select the most ancient of these sanctuaries of suffering 
poverty. 

Entering Smithfield about 9 or 10 a.m., and looking along the wide 
front of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a vast crowd is seen gathering round 
the portico close to Duke Street, where two pillars support a porchway, 
under which the expectant assemblage can shelter themselves until their 
admission. Here we find ourselves face to face with two glass doors, 
bearing conspicuous plates upon their fronts, one labelled Enrrance ror 
Mates, and the other, Entrance For Femates. Just within either door 
stands a trustworthy porter, whose business is to keep the applicants from 
entering at the wrong door, a blunder which they constantly attempt to 
perpetrate in spite of the large plate and many verbal warnings, and, after 
admitting the patients, to direct them to their proper places. 

Passing through one of the doors, we enter a large and handsome room, 
nearly one hundred feet long and about thirty-five feet wide, warmed by 
open stoves, lofty and well ventilated—an absolute necessity under the cir- 
cumstances—divided in the centre by a red curtain, and furnished with 
abundant benches, arranged in double sets on each side of the curtain. 
The left-hand division of the room is intended for women, and the right- 
hand division for men; and each room is further subdivided by the double 
sets of benches, one being for surgical and the other for medical cases 

As each patient passes through the door, the porter inquires, “‘ What is 
the matter with you?” “Bad arm, sir.” “ Sit down there,” says the 
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porter, pointing to one of the forms on the surgical side of the room. 
“What is the matter with you?” “Please, sir, I feel bad all over 
entirely; I don’t ate my victuals, and I ” “Sit down there,” says 
the porter, hastily cutting short a train of symptoms, and pointing to the 
medical benches. In a wonderfully short time the benches are filled, and 
the inspection of the patients commences. 

The receiving-room, as this apartment is called, is attended by the 
apothecary, his assistant, four house-surgeons, and the dressers, who 
examine the patients in their proper turn, and make a further separation 
into three classes—the slight, the grave, and imminent. The slight cases 
that require but little assistance are technically termed “ casualties,” and 
attended at once; if necessary, a prescription is handed over to them, 
which they take to a large window opening out of the room, whereat are 
dispensed vast quantities of useful and harmless remedies, linseed meal 
bearing a very large proportion, and being generally carried away in 
handkerchiefs, 

For the more delicate cases, especially those of a surgical nature, the 
patients are shown into separate rooms, where their ailments are examined 
and proper remedies applied. These slighter cases, or casualties, are of 
almost every imaginable description, and a vast number of them pass 
annually through the hospital. In many instances the single attendance 
is all that is needed ; but should further care be required, the patient is 
told to return on a given day, and a notice to that effect is placed ona 
paper. 

The graver of these cases now come under notice. They are classed 
together as Out-patients, and are marshalled into separate rooms; and as 
the patients enter the room, they each receive a ticket with a number, 
indicating the order in which they will be seen. Out of this room lead 
two small chambers, or waiting-rooms, one of which belongs to the surgeon 
of the day, and the other to the physician of the day; this duty being taken 
in turns by the medical and surgical staff of the hospital. All these 
gentlemen are men of great eminence, holding the first rank in their pro- 
fession, so that the poorest man, woman, or child that seeks for help is 
given the benefit of the best advice in the kingdom, and the sick coster- 
monger or ailing chimney-sweeper is enabled gratuitously to command 
services which many a wealthy man cannot purchase. The waiting- 
rooms of the surgeon and physician are placed in close proximity to each 
other, so that in any difficult case an immediate consultation can be 
effected. A paper is delivered to each patient, on which is written the 
name, age, and the needful prescription. 

This prescription, technically termed a “letter,” is then carried to 
another apartment, having, as before, one entrance for men and another 
for women, a wall separating them from each other. At the end of this 
room is a large window opening into the dispensary, and at this window 
the prescriptions are received, made up, and given out. In order to 
obviate the scrambling, jostling, and struggling that, according to British 
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custom, would inevitably take place without proper precautions, and which 
would be highly dangerous, not only on account of the patients them- 
selves, but of the children which many of them carry, the only access to 
the window is by means of a passage through iron railings, defended by a 
turnstile, so that the patients are, perforce, obliged to form in line—a 
queue, as it would be termed in France—and can only pass singly to the 
window. On arrival, they deposit the “letter,” together with a bottle or 
jar, in case they require liquid medicine, and presently receive it back 
filled and ticketed. Legible labels, in very bold characters, are affixed to 
each jar or bottle, and, in order to prevent mistaken administration thereof, 
all medicines that are to be taken internally are distinguished by a white 
label, and all external applications by a gaudy yellow one. 

Engaged in the task of dispensing the medicines are four qualified 
medical men, who are hard at work for five or six hours daily in mixing, 
labelling, and delivering the various remedies, and a large staff of expe- 
rienced workmen is employed in preparing the drugs. Yet the multitudes 
that crowd daily to this room are so great that their wants could not be 
supplied in twice the time, were not the principal drugs kept in solution 
or other forms, which are suitable for rapid measurement and immediate 
combination. 

Having seen our Out-patients safely through their daily progress at 
the hospital, we come to the cases of a severer nature. These, termed 
In-patients, are at once taken into the wards, whither let us follow them. 

As soon as they enter the ward they are delivered over to the charge 
of the “ sister,” or matron, as the office might be termed. In this hospital, 
however, the matron is the superior who, in conjunction with the steward, 
exercises a surveillance over the whole of the wards, and the head nurse of 
each ward retains the name of sister, which dates from time immemorial. 
To a novice the hospital nomenclature is often rather perplexing, and to 
the outer world appears almost as absurd and quite as unintelligible as the 
slang terms of a public school to all who have not been educated within 
its walls. For example, as soon as the sister enters upon her office, she 
loses the name by which she is known to her friends, and is henceforth 
called by that of her ward, the result being sometimes rather amusing. 
The inmates talk with easy composure of a male sister, meaning thereby 
the sister of a male ward; and though such names as Sister Abernethy, 
Sister Queen, Sister Elizabeth, and Sister Faith seem appropriate enough, 
yet a stranger cannot but feel slightly startled when he hears a summons 
for Sister John, Sister IIenry, Sistcr Matthew. 

The sister is the mainspring of each ward, and it is noteworthy that 
before she has taken office for many weeks, her individual character 
becomes so deeply stamped upon the entire ward, that a practised observer 
can dedute the character of the sister from the first glance round the little 
domain under her superintendence. Nothing seems to be so fatal to the 
prosperity of a ward as indecision in the sister, who stands in much the 
same relation to the patient as a schoolmaster to his pupils, and whose 
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measure is taken in by the patients with the instinctive accuracy of 
sickness, Strange to say, the inhabitants of a ward rather like the sister 
to be sharp, decided, and driving, one who knows her work, does it, and 
insists upon all under her charge doing the whole of their duty to the 
minute. None seem to be more successful, or to gain more respect and 
real affection from the patients, than the thorough-bred Anglo-Saxon 
woman—quick, keen-eyed, brisk of movement, incisive of speech, and a 
disciplinarian of military rigidity. Her ward and private room are 
generally bright with flowers sent by discharged patients in kindly 
remembrance of her services, or brought by their country friends, in flat, 
circular masses of leaf, bloom, and flower, like huge warming-pans of 
concentric colours, which to the rustic mind is the very acme of floral 
arrangement. All the green forms a backing, and radiates gloriously from 
the outer circle; -all the red flowers form the next ring; then come the 
white flowers, then the purple, and the centre is generally florid with a 
full-blown sunflower. 

Flowers, however, are the only gifts permitted to be offered by patients 
and their friends, or accepted by the sister or nurse, and even this relaxa- 
tion of a necessarily stringent rule is mostly due to the fact that the flowers 
are distributed through the ward, and by their fresh brightness and 
delicious perfume, become the common property of patients, nurses, and 
sister, and aid in relieving the monotonous aspect which such an apartment 
invariably possesses. There is, perhaps, no rule so sternly enforced as 
that which prohibits fees or presents of any kind to be accepted by any 
person employed in attending on the patients. Of course there are 
instances now and then where moncy is offered and accepted; but if the 
delinquency be discovered, the offender is at once turned off without hope 
of pardon, and the patient is discharged if the state of health will allow of 
remov‘. The hospital is a free one in the widest sense of the term. No 
letters from governors are needed, no introduction, and no interest, and 
the only recommendation is the necessity of the case. All persons admitted 
into the wards are fed and supplied with every necessary and many 
luxuries without any charge whatever; in cases of extreme poverty they 
are also provided with decent clothing and pecuniary assistance when 
they are discharged, and there is also a fund which gives a small pension 
to a certain number of incurables. 

Many vagabond impostors are accustomed to wait upon those kind- 
hearted people whose benevolence is right well known to excced their 
knowledge or discretion, and to represent themselves as needing the aid of 
the hospital, but unable to avail themselves of the institution because they 
have not the required amount of clothing, and sufficient moncy to pay the 
nurses’ fees, or to provide themselves with tea and sugar. Any philan- 
thropie person who reads this paper, and is subject to such an application, 
is hereby warned that imposition is intended, and is strongly advised to 
hand over the applicant to the police on a charge of obtaining money 
on false pretences. 

VOL. V.— no. 28, 23. 
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To return to the sister. She is the supreme sovereign of her domains, 
as is indeed necessary in such an institution, and before she has been very 
long in the situation becomes quite an accomplished physician or surgeon, 
according to the nature of her ward. One of her chief duties is to watch 
every patient, and note every new symptom, and if she sees any change that 
she deems important, to send immediately to the medical man in charge 
of the ward and report it to him. She also administers all medicines, and 
is responsible for the proper measurement of every remedy, as well as for 
its reception by the patient. 

Generally, however, there is little need of urging medicine on the 
patients, no matter how distasteful it may be. The class of people who 
form the bulk of the hospital population have an almost Oriental venera- 
tion for “physic,” or “stuff,” and really seem to be gratified in exact 
proportion to its unpalatable flavour. Pills, as a rule, they despise; 
powders they detest, these articles not coming under the honoured appel- 
latives of “ physic” or “stuff ;” but the treatment for which they have the 
greatest respect is a good draught, dark-coloured to look strong, plenty of 
it, and horridly nasty. They like to feel that justice is done to them, and 
that they are not put off with weak and tasteless remedies. As an 
example of this feeling may be cited the case of one of the large gaols, 
where the prisoners, though perfectly well, had got into an increasing 
habit of declaring themselves ill and wanting medicine. Finding that the 
number on the sick list was daily augmented, and knowing perfectly well 
that the men were in good health, but wished to shirk their daily tasks, 
the surgeon—at that time new to this line of business—attempted to 
disgust the feigned sufferers by mixing the most nauseous draughts that the 
druggist’s shelves could supply. But, to his astonishment, the remedy 
had exactly the opposite effect. | ‘The men were charmed with the medi- 
cine—real good strong doctor’s stuff, and no sham about it, which you 
could taste for a fortnight. At last the surgeon bethought himself of 
changing his tactics, and, instead of draughts, put the patients on a course 
of pills and powders. The effect was magical; the sick list was suddenly 
suspended ; all the men in the sick room recovered, and no others came 
into it. 

As a general rule, the best time to find a patient in the sweetest of 
tempers is to watch him take a very nasty draught, and then to go and 
talk to him while he is shaking his head and shuddering in the full enjoy- 
ment of its flavour. A fine large blister, too, is a thing to be proud of; 
it proves that the doctors are not neglectful of the case, and affords subject 
of conversation for several days. A patient of the regular sort always 
wants to show his blister, and is quite proud if you look at him while 
being leeched. It is probable that one cause of this remarkable idiosyn- 
crasy may be found in the fact that the monotony of life in bed is relieved 
by active treatment, and that the greater number of patients are very 
illiterate, unable to divert themselves by reading, and cut off from the 
coarse amusements which they love best when in health. 
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Let us now visit a few of the wards, taking one or two of each kind. 
Of course, the male and female wards are quite distinct, except that 
children of both sexes are received jn the female wards. The wards are 
again divided into medical and surgical, and the latter are again sub- 
divided into accident, chronic, and operation wards, so that it is easy for 
one who knows the hospital to find the whereabouts of any patient whose 
name and ailment are given. The accident wards are placed on the ground- 
floor, in order to avoid the injury that might be done by carrying the 
sufferer up and down stairs. On entering one of these wards, we find 
ourselves in a very large room, divided along the middle by a partition 
wall so as to form two separate apartments. These are technically known 
by the names of front and back wards, because the windows of the front 
ward look into the large square of the hospital, and those of the back 
ward open into the space between the actual hospital and the buildings 
belonging to it. These form a double square, one within the other, and 
in the centre of the large square a plot of ground is laid out as a garden, 
with a fountain playing in its midst and gold fish swimming in the basin. 
This basin is often the medium for experiments on various aquatic animals, 
which immediately become objects of absorbing interest to the con- 
valescent patients. 

The partition does not extend quite to the end of the room, but leaves 
a passage between the front and back wards. A fireplace with various 
appliances is set in the midst of the partition, and a large supply of hot 
water is constantly maintained. This is an absolute necessity, as there 
are cases where an immediate warm bath affords the only hope of saving 
life; and on looking outside the wards we shall see on each landing a full- 
length bath on wheels covered with caoutchouc, which can be drawn into 
the ward, filled with warm water, and the patient placed therein in the space 
of five minutes; it is indeed got ready while he is being undressed. The 
use of the bath is one of the principal institutions of the hospital. All in- 
patients are obliged to subject themselves to the cleansing medium of a 
warm bath before they are placed in bed, none being exempt from this 
Tule but those who are seriously injured or greatly weakened by illness. 
There are also two sets of warm, cold, and shower baths for the use of the 
out-patients, furnished with every requisite, and being served by persons 
appointed to this special office. 

Asa rule, each ward contains twenty full-sized beds for adults and 
two cots for children, half being in the front and the other half in the 
back ward. ‘There is a wide space between every bed; and the room is 
so lofty, and the ventilation so good that the air is purer than in many a 
magnificently furnished drawing-room. At the end of the ward, and 
close by the door, is the sister’s room, where she sits like a spider in her 
web, ready to pounce out at every strange step, and to arrest the progress 
of any one not entitled to admission. Altogether there are 650 beds in 
the hospital, 400 of which are devoted to surgery, and the rest to 
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We have just entered a surgical ward, where are the cases demanding 
the severest treatment, and in which the popular idea of such places 
supposes that dreadful sights and fearful sounds are seen and heard con- 
tinually. Sounds certainly are heard, but they are generally sounds of 
merriment, the patients of a surgical ward being, as a general rule, 
remarkably lively. The greater number of them find themselves better 
off than they ever were in their lives; they get far better food than the 
ill-cooked meals to which they are accustomed; they mostly have rather 
more than they can manage to eat; they have no work to do, and are 
perfectly well in health. So their only object is to amuse themselves, 
and this task they undertake with right good will. The “scholar” of the 
ward is generally induced to read aloud out of some of the many books 
provided for the patients, among which our old friends, Black Giles the 
Poacher, Tawny Rachel, Hester Wilmot, The Way to Plenty, and others 
of that thoroughly genuine series, are deservedly the favourites. Puzzle- 
making now and then runs through the hospital like an epidemic, and for 
two or three months kettle-holders were manufactured in such profusion 
that the family of each patient might have been supplied, and each ward 
set up in those articles for the next few years. Water-colours are always 
in great favour, and the liberality with which Prussian blue, vermilion, 
and yellow ochre are lavished upon sailors, bandits, and Mr. Kean as 
Othello, is as amusing as the result is remarkable. 

Now and then comes a patient of more sense than his fellows, who, 
feeling that he will be confined to the hospital for several months, sects 
boldly to work and tries heartily to improve his mind or learn some new 
art. Such patients are most grateful for a word or two of help, and it is 
very pleasant to find them asking the surgeon or the chaplain to lend 
them books of a higher class than those which are supplied to the wards. 
Latin and French grammars, books in those languages, and Euclid have 
repeatedly been lent, and have always been honourably delivered to the 
sister before the borrower has left the ward. A few years ago one patient 
amused himself with oil paint, and after decorating all the flower-pots 
and saucers in arabesque patterns, became ambitious and tried to copy 
landscapes. Being a persevering man, with some taste for colour and a 
good eye for form, he succecded marvellously well, and actually sold his 
productions as fast as he could paint them. 

There is a wonderful diversity in the patients, who, however, fall 
naturally into classcs, and might be labelled and docketed like specimens 
ina museum. ‘There is, for example, the take-it-easy patient, who never 
does anything in particular—never reads, never hurries himself, would as 
soon lose his leg as keep it, and would probably be quite as unconcerned 
if the question referred to his head; perfectly contented, not in the least 
haste to recover, and is, in fact, an illogical optimist of the first water. Then 
there is the confirmed grumbler, who is never pleased about anything, but 
always gets the best of everything ; growls sotto voce at the doctors, yells 
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after several solicitations; allows the solitary word “ Wuss” to escape 
his lips, and then shuts his mouth tightly, and looks at the ceiling. 
(N.B.—He is really much better, and improves daily.) When he is 
allowed to dress, he monopolizes the best place by the fire and the pleasantest 
seat at the window, and there sits taciturnly morose until he gets his 
dinner, which he eats rapidly and abuses it the while. In fine, he is the 
wet blanket of the ward, and as soon as he is fairly out of it a burst of 
sunshine seems to irradiate its inmates. Two or three of these grumblers 
are generally found in a ward in the course of a year. 

To counteract the effect of this unpleasant personage, there is usually 
the benevolent patient, who becomes the life of the ward, ready to help 
every one, and never thinking of himself. Lame as he is himself, he hobbles 
along to assist his neighbour, who has risen for the first time, and is 
tremblingly endeavouring to move on unaccustomed crutches. He reads 
aloud for the benefit of the unlearned; he “chaffs” the grumbler, and 
neutralizes his complaining; he helps ignorant but industrious patients in 
their reading and writing; and, when heat last sits down, some small boy 
usually contrives to sidle on one knee, and the cat jumps on the other. 

Cats, by the way, are among the great institutions of a hospital, and 
on a very small average, each ward has a cat and two-thirds. They 
always have their particular allies among the patients, sometimes choosing 
the roughest and burliest for their friends: and it has a most absurd effect 
to see the rough, shaggy face of a navvy, and the smooth, sleek head of 
the cat, amicably reposing on the same pillow; and the man’s half apolo- 
getic but kindly grin is a sight really worth seeing. 

Then there is the religious patient, a not unfrequent and invaluable in- 
mate of a ward, effecting wonders by the mere force of example, unwilling to 
talk about himself, generally rather silent for a time, but always having some- 
thing sensible to say when the crust of reserve is broken through. As acon- 
trast, there now and then comes into the ward the controversial patient, 
mostly a bran new convert, always obtrusive and obnoxious, and who gene- 
rally has to be silenced by the threat ofexpulsion. A controversial drayman 
seems rather an anomaly, but one of the wards was actually honoured by 
that example—let us hope an unique one—a drayman who had been con- 
verted to some new-fangled notions, who contrived a few days afterwards to 
let the wheel of his own dray run over his leg, and who was brought into the 
hospital with a zeal red hot as his face. Since drays were invented there 
never was such a drayman, and it is to be devoutly hoped that there never 
willbe such another. He tried to convert the surgeon, the sister, the nurses, 
the patients, the chaplain, the dressers, and the beadles. He occupied the 
bed at the end of the ward, called technically the state bed, because it is 
exactly the same as all the others; and as soon as he saw any one enter 
the door, he would in a stentorian voice demand their opinion of certain 
points of doctrine. He had piles of the fattest books in the smallest type, 
and would insist on reading passages aloud, to the great disadvantage of 
his own health. He would not keep himself quict, and there were serious 
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thoughts of transferring him to a separate room, where his leg might have 
a chance of mending, and where he might get up his arguments for 
proselytizing his fellow-draymen after his discharge. 

There is always a tolerable sprinkling of foreigners, unable to speak 
English, and very ingenious in establishing a pantomimic language. They 
get on very well with their fellow-patients; but it is pleasant to see the 
sudden brightening of the face when addressed in their own language. 
Now and then a negro finds admission ; quiet, mostly useful, with a sub- 
dued but contented look, and a pair of soft brown eyes like those of a 
spaniel, grateful for the least attention, and with a pleasant smile display- 
ing a double row of white and regular teeth that would make a dentist’s 
fortune. Irish patients are always plentiful, as they have a habit of par- 
taking freely of the beverage of their country, ascending tall ladders with 
hods on their shoulders, traversing narrow planks at immense heights, 
and very naturally falling to the ground accompanied by their hods. 
They do not, however, seem to hurt themselves much ; and horrifying as 
these accidents really are, some of them seem rather to belong to the mimic 
regions of pantomime than of dread reality, the results being equally 
harmless in either case. 

After watching for some years the accidents that enter the walls of a 
hospital, three conclusions are arrived at: Firstly, that the apparent 
severity of an accident is by no means proportioned to its effects upon the 
sufferer; secondly, that accidents seldom occur singly; and thirdly, that 
certain accidents generally take place about the same time of the year. So 
that an experienced sister can mostly predicate the kind of work which 
will be given to her as soon as she sees the patient being brought towards 
her ward. The apparent impunity with which some men suffer the most 
fearful casualties is quite as remarkable as the fatal effects of a mere 
trivial injury on others. One man, for example, being in a room where 
some forty pounds of powder exploded, was blown through a wooden par- 
tition and landed on the grass, not very much the worse, except that he 
was rather stunned, very black, and could not for some time exactly 
comprehend what had occurred. Another fell off the top of a lofty house 
upon a heap of bricks, and was shot into a basket with such force that he 
had to be cut out with a knife. He left the ward in a few weeks, quite 
recovered. Another fell flat on the stone flooring of a new chapel, from 
a height of fifty feet, and was discharged in a week or two, without even a 
bone broken. Yet, though one man will sustain some such terrible 
accident without much danger, another will just step off the curbstone 
and be picked up with compound fracture of both legs. Indeed, curb- 
stones and orange-peel are responsible for a wonderfully large per-centage 
of accidents, and the police really ought to prevent orange-peel from being 
flung on the foot pavement. 

Again, there seems to be an epidemic in accidents as in diseases. If 
one man is brought to the hospital in consequence of falling off a scaffold, 
four or five more are sure to enter from the same cause, thouzh the 
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accidents may have occurred in different parts of London. And if an 
accident of some peculiar nature happen, a second is nearly sure to 
follow before long. For example, there was a stationer’s apprentice 
brought in with a severe injury to the chest, caused by falling off the 
steps with a ream of brown paper in his hands, the corner of the package 
coming on his chest. He was hardly settled in bed when another 
stationer’s apprentice was brought to the same ward, having met with 
exactly the same misfortune. There really seem to be some laws which 
govern accidental injuries as well as diseases, for at one time people get 
blown up by exploding boilers; at another time they get run over; at 
another they get crushed in machinery (boys are especially liable to this 
kind of injury); at another they break their knee-caps; and at another 
they fall downstairs. 

None of these accidents have any bearing on the time of year, but 
there are others which can clearly be referred to causes connected with 
the weather or the temperature. Winter, of course, brings many inmates 
who have fallen on slides, or slipped off the icy curbstone. Fearful cuts 
are often occasioned by the sharp edges of ice, and in some instances are 

a severer character than those inflicted by broken glass. Bricklayers 
and masons mostly injure themselves in the summer and warm months; 
and the Irish hodmen are generally wonderful specimens of their race. 

The connection between the time of year and the kind of accident is, 
however, most apparent in children. In the summer they are run over 
by waggons, or pushed down areas by their companions. Towards the 
end of autumn they set their pinafores on fire, and drink out of the spouts 
of teapots and boiling kettles; and about spring they generally begin to 
fall out of two-pair-back windows. 

The children are, indeed, among the sights of a hospital. On first 
admission there is nothing but wailing and crying after mammy; but 
in a day or two they are perfectly reconciled, and become quite talkative. 
They are generally great pets among the other patients, being treated as 
living dolls, and gratified in every way, until they are as noisily sorrowful 
at being forced to leave the hospital as when they first entered its walls. 
On more than one occasion a child has made itself so ill by constant 
crying after its playmates that the mother has been forced to bring it 
back again. They have toys in profusion, dolls of course holding the 
pre-eminence, and it is a remarkable fact that the dolls have exactly the 
same complaint as their little owners. Mostly, the children are very well 
behaved, and when they are noisy it is on account of the exuberant spirits 
0 childhood. Now and then there is a peevish, fretful child, who refuses 
to be pacified, and is a considerable nuisance to the other patients. But of 
all the unpleasant inhabitants of a ward, the very worst is an Irish child 
accompanied by its mother. The child would do well enough, but the 
mother is so very energetic in her grief that the little thing can get no 
rest. She rocks herself backward and forward; she bewails her sad lot 
in the most fluent manner and the loudest tones, breaking every now and 
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then mto a prolonged howl; she claps her hands in cadence with her 
lamentations, and no sooner has the child fallen asleep than she wakes it 
with her demonstrative sorrow, and sets it crying afresh. 

One of the chief benefits of this, as well as of other similar institutions, 
is the instantaneous readiness for any emergency at any hour. We will 
take an extreme case, and suppose that in the dead of night a poor man, 
endeavouring to escape through the window of a burning house, falls into the 
street, and in one moment lies stunned and bleeding on the ground, having 
evidently suffered injuries so severe that none but a medical man darcs 
to meddle with him. A messenger is despatched to the nearest police 
station, and in a very short time a couple of stalwart men make thcir 
appearance, bearing a litter expressly constructed for such emergency. 
With their gentle but strong and practised hands they place the poor 
wounded form on the stretcher, and bear the sufferer to the hospital 
gates. Meanwhile, all is in commotion within the walls, but no one is at 
all flurried ; messengers are sent to the various surgeons, and almost as 
soon as the poor man is fairly deposited within the reception-room, the 
surgeons are ready to examine his injuries. 

We will suppose it to be an extreme case, where immediate operation 
affords the only hope of saving life. Notice is instantly given, and the 
sufferer is borne gently to the dread operation-room, once the theatre of 
agony almost too great for the human frame to endure, but now shorn of 
half its terrors by the blessed influence of chloroform. It is a quict-looking 
room enough, with nothing in it to alarm any one. All the array of 
instruments needed are kept in an adjoining room, where they are mar- 
shalled in proper ranks, and preserved in the very perfection of working 
order. Woe be to the delinquent through whose neglect a screw refuses to 
turn rightly, a silken thread is allowed to be tangled, or an edge shows 
the least symptoms of dulness. A human life hangs upon every such 
apparent trifle, and each instrument, however simple it may be, is con- 
served and examined with a serious minuteness that would seem absurd 
to those who knew not the responsibility of the examiner. 

In a wonderfully short time the operation is over, the wounded vessel 
that was draining the stream of life is secured, the sufferer is again placed 
on the stretcher, and conveyed to a bed which has been prepared in the 
meantime. Until he is out of danger he is never left for a moment, the 
surgeons relieving each other in a regular rotation, and keeping their 
anxious watch through day and night by his bedside. If the accident 
should happen to occur near the hospital, barely half an hour will intervene 
between the moment of its occurrence and the time when the sufferer is 
placed in bed. 

If we now leave this kind of ward and enter one of those devoted to 
medical cases, we shall see very little difference. There is the same 
row of beds with their chequered curtains, and the suspended batons by 
which the patients are enabled to lift themselves in bed, and which are 
technically called pullies. Over the head of each patient there is the 
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same looking white board, on which is written the name of the patient, 
the ward, the physician, the malady, and the daily treatment and diet, 
so that the whole case is seen ata glance. The sister in her blue dress, 
and the nurses in sober brown, are working in the same quiet way; the 
convalescent patients are talking in little groups, or reading, or watching 
their farther advanced companions walking in the square below. The 
wards are always in the same state of order, and any one can enter a ward 
at any hour of day or night without giving notice, and will find every- 
thing going on in the same systematic fashion. 

The general life of a patient is necessarily regulated with as much care 
as is exercised aboard of a man-of-war. After breakfast the sister reads 
a few short prayers, a copy of which is hung over each bed, so that the 
patient may follow if he chooses. The medical men then make their 
rounds, and after them comes the chaplain, who reads a selection from the 
prayer-book or sometimes gives a short address, and then speaks a word 
here and there to the patients. There are three chaplains attached to the 
hospital, and as on the average each reads prayers six or seven times 
daily, there are eighteen short services held in the wards every day. 
One is resident; and they make arrangements among themselves, so that if 
a patient should at any hour of the day or night desire to see the 
chaplain the wish is immediately gratified. Patients of any religion or 
sect can have their own minister, and even members of the Church of 
England who desire to see the clergyman to whom they have been 
accustomed, or to whom they take a fancy, have only to express the wish 
and a messenger is immediately despatched. There is necessarily the 
proviso that any such minister shall confine his attentions to the particular 
patient who sent for him, or otherwise the hospital would be inundated with 
conflicting missionaries, and each ward turned into a polemical battle-field. 

Dinner-time is fixed at 12.30, and about twenty minutes before that 
time a long stream of nurses is seen converging towards some stone stairs 
leading to regions below. Here the vast amount of varied food is cooked 
for the patients by means equally simple and ingenious. 

On entering the kitchen we do not find the air particularly hot, and 
except a moderate fire, at which nothing is being cooked, and a row of 
dressers adorned with shining pipes, handles, and chains, hardly a sign of 
cookery is visible. The dresser, however, contains several huge coppers, 
wherein all the beef-tea, broth, and similar articles of food are cooked. 
No fire is needed for them, as they are heated by steam supplied from a 
boiler outside the walls. The steam acts in two ways. To warm the mixture 
and keep it at the gently simmering temperature needful for the produc- 
tion of good broth, steam is admitted between the double jackets of which 
the boiler is made. To make it boil, when the temperature must be 
increased, steam is admitted from below, which passes through the liquid, 
parting with all its heat in so doing, and stirring up the contents of the vessel 
most effectually. Another large cauldron is heated by means of a gas-stove. 
We ask the cook where the meat is roasted, and he answers by opening 
23—5 
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the door of a large iron-safe, let into the wall, where between twenty and 
thirty joints are seen sputtering at a wonderful rate. Two of these safes 
are placed side by side, and each can cook about thirty large joints. 
This structure is remarkably simple, the whole number of joints being 
roasted by a single row of gas jets round the bottom. The gas has no 
direct effect on the meat, being outside the gridiron and hooks on which the 
joints are placed, but merely heats the metal sides of the roasters, which are 
so formed as to reflect all the warmth upon the meat. This arrangement 
is so perfect that every joint is equally well roasted, whether it be at the 
top, the bottom, middle, or side of the roaster, and the ventilation is so 
powerful that the meat has not the least flavour of gas, as is too often the 
case when cooked by such means. It is a most economical system, for 
the dripping overpays the cost of the gas, being so pure and free from ashes 
or foreign substances that it is sold by contract at a high price. The 
open fire is mostly used for little extra delicacies which any patient of 
feeble appetite may fancy. There are, indeed, no bounds to the liberality 
of the hospital in this respect, and if a really sick person has a particular 
wish for any article of diet, it is at once got ready, if the hospital 
appliances are sufficient for that purpose, or, if not, is straightway 
purchased from a restaurant. Indeed, if a patient could eat nothing 
but turtle and venison, and drink nothing but Lafitte and Cliquot, they 
would be supplied without the least hesitation. 

Arranging and giving out the rations is a business of some import- 
ance, and is thus managed. In the kitchen a large black board is 
placed, which is divided into lines and columns according to the fol- 
lowing chart :— 
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The board being black, the figures are written upon it with chalk, and, 
after the dinner has been served and the account checked, are erased with 
a wet cloth. At the time when the above table was copied, Kenton ward 
was nearly empty, and Harley quite full; but in a week or two Kenton 
will probably have every bed occupied. 

On the day when the writer happened to visit the kitchen, there were 
five hundred and seventy-three inmates of the hospital, who consumed 
eight hundred and twenty rations at dinner, including extras, such as 
pudding and arrowroot. 

The manner in which the dinner is sent into the ward is very curious. 
On a long table in the centre of the kitchen are ranged a regiment of 
covered tin dishes, each stamped with a number representing a ward. 
When all is ready the cook turns off the gas, opens the door of the 
roaster, seizes a huge two-handled fork, plunges it into one of the joints, 
looks at a tin label fastened to the meat by a skewer, shouts out the num- 
ber upon the label, and the name of its proper ward, removes it, and hands 
the joint to an assistant, who places it in the dish corresponding to the 
number. It is then taken by the nurse of the ward, who carries it off to 
her domains, where it is carved by the sister, and distributed by the 
nurses. The whole of the cooking for six hundred patients, including 
puddings and various extras, is achieved by one man, aided by his wife 
and two maid servants. Nothing is wasted, and after the patients have 
eaten as much as they can manage, the whole of the remainder is distri- 
buted to the poor, so that there is no possibility of stale provisions being 
served out to the patients. 

The arrangements for supplying the patients with medicine are quite 
as elaborately simple as those for supplying them with food. If we cross 
the square, pass into the dispensary, popularly called the “ shop,” because 
nothing is sold there, and look around us, we find ourselves in the midst 
of remarkable smells and singular sights. Huge jars and unlimited rows 
of bottles distract the eye, while we pass through another door and enter 
the laboratory. Here the various drugs are compounded—the whole of 
the mechanical work being done by steam. In a little side-room is a 
sinall steam engine, which works a mill for grinding bark and other drugs. 
The mill*is just like that of a powder manufactory, consisting of a pair 
of huge stone discs, rolling on their edges in a circular basin, and 
driven round by the engine. ‘The same machine also works the sieve, 
which requires no aid except being occasionally supplied with fresh 
material, 

Economy reigns supreme here as in other departments, and even the 
steam is not allowed to be wasted, but is condensed into distilled water, 
which is necessary for the manufacture of many chemical compounds. 
There are also seen two huge evaporating pans, with moveable covers, like 
copper domes, terminating in chimney pots of the same material, and the 
liquid in these pans is heated by means of steam, as in the case of the 
great cauldrons in the kitchen. Lest, however, the engine should be out 
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of order, there is a fire-place under each pan, which would heat the 
various ‘decoctions until the steam could be again supplied. In the 
many cases where valuable juices must be expressed by main force, a 
powerful Bramah’s water-press stands always ready for use. 

Here and there on the counters are seen great shapeless lumps of 
some dark substance, looking like spadefuls of black mortar, and each 
having a tin label stuck in it. Each of these lumps is a mass of pills 
not yet made up, but which will soon be cut into shape and size by a 
machine. The pills thus made are placed in great store-boxes, whence 
they are scooped with a shovel, just as bankers’ clerks scoop sovereigns, 
and transferred to certain little pigeon-hole boxes just under the dis- 
pensing window. The pill-boxes are also kept in vast quantities, and each 
box is ready labelled, this operation being performed by the convalescent 
patients—mostly the children, who take to the task quite easily, as there is 
plenty of snipping and gumming in it; the boxes being of course classed 
according to their labels. There is also a large store-room where the 
drugs are kept before being ground and made up, and here, also, are 
placed the wine, brandy, and other spirits required by the patients. 

Here is made that useful substance, called diachylon plaister by the outer 
world, and simply denominated “ strapping” in surgical parlance. Like the 
pills, the grinding and the sifting, the strapping is made by machinery. A 
strip of linen, about forty yards long and ten feet wide, is taken to the machine, 
and one end inserted between two rollers, which revolve as the linen is 
drawn between them ; causing it to be equally covered with the substance 
that converts it into plaister, and which is seen bubbling in a trough, 
from which it is conveyed to the linen. The process of manufacture is 
quite an absurd sight. Two men seize the projecting end of the linen, and 
run away with it through the doorway, and through the dispensing-room, 
until they reach the window, where they hand it over to a couple of 
assistants standing ready outside, who continue to run away with it until 
the whole forty yards are expended. The air cools it almost immediately, 
and it is then sliced into lengths with huge scissors, rolled up, and stowed 
away. As this strapping is dispensed very liberally, it is needful to have 
some protection against the many impostors who would obtain it from the 
hospital, sell it for a few pence, and buy gin with the proceeds. ‘The 
name of the hospital is therefore printed in full in diagonal lines across 
the back of the linen, and the type is so bold and the lines so close 
together that it would be impossible to behave dishonestly without de- 
tection. Similar precautions are taken with every article of portable 
property belonging to the hospital—such as plates, dishes, tinware, 
sheets, counterpanes, and blankets, all of which are marked so boldly 
that they must be recognized, and so ineradicably that in most cases 
to obliterate the mark would be to destroy the article. 

Before closing these remarks, it will be as well to mention a few 
statistics gathered from the institution. 

It is found that of the whole number admitted into the wards in a 
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single year, nearly cighty per cent. are discharged either cured or relieved, 
and that about ten per cent. die within the walls. Of these, however, 
about cne and a half per cent. are nearly dead when brought to the gates, 
and die before they have been within the walls for one day. Of the 
deaths, the greater number are attributable to the scourge of our land, 
consumption, which insidious disease carries off thirteen per cent. of the 
whole number. The next fatal malady is bronchitis, which kills about 
eight per cent. ; next come burns and scalds, which account for six per 
cent.; and next in order is inflammation of the lungs, which carries off 
five per cent. So that more than twenty-five per cent. are attributable to 
affections of the lungs. Scarlatina, so much dreaded, only gives two per 
cent.; and croup, the just fear of anxious parents, only kills one per cent. 
Fever and apoplexy are marked by the same figure as scarlatina; and 
dropsy and disease of the heart (often allied) range between four and five 
per cent. 

During the last official year no less than 105,452 sufferers applied for 
and received relief from this institution, of whom 5,633 were admitted 
as in-patients, and more than 35,000 were surgical casualties. There is 
also a provision for ensuring gratuitous attendance upon poor women 
about to become mothers ; and during the past year 849 children were 
ushered into the world under its kindly auspices. Six pensioners have 
been added to the list of poor incurables, and a sum of 522/. 5s. 10d. has 
been expended in giving clothes and pecuniary relief to discharged 
patients. The former fund is known by the name of the Priscilla Coborn 
Charity, and the latter is called the Samaritan Fund. Various other 
patients have been presented with costly surgical apparatus and other 
appliances. No less than thirteen pipes of port wine have been consumed 
by the patients within the last twelve months, and it is found that, upon an 
average, one pipe of this wine is drunk in twenty-eight days. Sherry 
and brandy are not included in this estimate. The whole of the funds 
(almost entirely derived from landed estates) which are needed for the 
administration of such enormous expenses, are managed by a resident 
gentleman, who gives his unpaid services to the institution, and who is 
the virtual head of the hospital. 

Ex uno disce omnes. The foregoing sketch of the Inner Life of a 
Hospital is necessarily given in outline, and admits of few details, the 
whole system of medical and surgical instruction being omitted for want 
of space, and the description confined to its immediate bearings upon 
the patient. Still, it is hoped that the reader may have gained some 
knowledge of the intricate and costly machinery by which these valuable 
institutions are worked, and of their claims to consideration on the part of 
the wealthy and benevolent. 
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Srené, 
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= 
Tae monarch Day has flung his crown of gold, 
And fiery mantle, down into the river, 
And sighing said, “ Alas! I have grown old, 
I cannot reign for ever and for ever. 


Il. 


“Come hither, Night, my daughter, pure and free, 
And let me crown thee with my dying splendour : 
Stars for the meek ; no passion-tints for thee, 
But pensive jewels, radiant, pale, and tender.” 


Hil. 


Irené hears, and marks the fair young queen 
With dewy tears, and starry brow o’ershaded, 
Ascend her skyey throne with silent mien, 
And bend towards Earth the mourning, Earth the faded. 


Iv. 
Irené hears, for every spirit breath 
That flits abroad is by Irené hearkened ; 
And, reverent, she has knelt as mute as death 
Beside the window since her chamber darkened. 


Vv. 


The troubled winds are plaining in her ear, 
Sure sympathy from lone Irené seeking. 
She lifts her face in still suspense to hear 
The burden that such smothered sobs are speaking. 


VI. 
A tangled ivy-wreath anear her steals, 
And strokes her hair with sad and loving gesture. 


The tapestry half-enwraps her as she kneels, 
And swaying stirs her shoulders’ cloudy vesture. - 


Vil. 
The moonlight comes and rims her oval cheek, 
Pale gems about her sombre tresses weaving ; 


And lays upon her brow a silver streak, 
And throws beneath her eyes a shade of grieving. 
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IRENE. 


Vill. 


The moonlight comes and floods all through the room, 
And pearls the pane, and paints the shadows deeper— 
Trené lulls to rest her thought of gloom, 
And draws a radiant curtain o’er the sleeper. 


IX, 
A presence now is quickening in the air, 
A stately step is through the moonbeams gliding, 
A pearly hand is on the maiden’s hair, 
A gentle voice comes forth with love and chiding. 


o 
xX, 
“My mournful child, why art thou biding lone, 
With hush and darkness, weird and spirit-haunted ; 
While down below, in many a witching tone, 
The praises of my beautiful are chanted ? 


XI. 
“Thy maidens wait with satin and with gem, 
Thy father seeks thee in the Presence Chamber; 


For thou must wear the jewelled diadem, 
The robe of purple and the veil of amber. 


XII. 


“They wait to hail thee queen of fairest isles, 
A golden crown upon thy rich locks placing; 

I pine to lead thee to thy throne with smiles, 
And see thy form the regal banquet gracing.” 


XIII. 


The maiden turns, Irené trembling white 
With lacing tendril fingers greets her mother : 
“Oh! bid me not come forth from hence to-night, 
Thou’lt place thy crown upon my little brother. 


XIV. 
“T have no wish for satin, nor for gem, 
I have no errand to the Presence Chamber ; 
My brow would ache to wear the diadem : 
My limbs shall wear nor purple robe nor amber. 


Xv. 
“ Inheritance have I in other Land: 
I have attained my ripeness to possess it. 


The messenger hath becked me with his hand; 
His word is law, I may not dare transgress it. 
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VIII. 


The moonlight comes and floods all through the room, 
And pearls the pane, and paints the shadows deeper— 
Trené lulls to rest her thought of gloom, 
And draws a radiant curtain o’er the sleeper. 


IX, 
A presence now is quickening in the air, 
A stately step is through the moonbeams gliding, 
A pearly hand is on the maiden’s hair, 
A gentle voice comes forth with love and chiding. 


¥. 
“My mournful child, why art thou biding lone, 
With hush and darkness, weird and spirit-haunted ; 
While down below, in many a witching tone, 
The praises of my beautiful are chanted ? 
Xi. 
“Thy maidens wait with satin and with gem, 
Thy father seeks thee in the Presence Chamber; 


For thou must wear the jewelled diadem, 
The robe of purple and the veil of amber. 


XII. 


“'They wait to hail thee queen of fairest isles, 
A golden crown upon thy rich locks placing; 
I pine to lead thee to thy throne with smiles, 


And see thy form the regal banquet gracing.” 


XIII. 


The maiden turns, Irené trembling white 
With lacing tendril fingers greets her mother : 
“Oh! bid me not come forth from hence to-night, 
Thou'lt place thy crown upon my little brother. 


XIV. 


‘J have no wish {or satin, nor for gem, 
I have no errand to the Presence Chamber ; 
My brow would ache to wear the diadem : 
My limbs shall wear nor purple robe nor amber. 


XV. 
“ Tnheritance have I in other Land: 
I have attained my ripeness to possess it. 


The messenger hath becked me with his hand; 
His word is law, I may not dare transgress it. 
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XVI. 







“}’ve seen the Spirit World its portals ope ; 
I’ve felt its breeze about my temples blowing. 
I've seen the lustre of the Sun of Hope— 
I hardly stayed my eager steps from going. 








XVII. 
** Kiss me, sweet mother ! do not weep nor frown: 
This parting is not sorrow, nor bereavement; 
Thy sighs are flowers to weave a fadeless crown,— 
Thy tears are diamonds scattered on God’s pavement. 





XVII. 
“T hear a message borne upon the wind; : 
The patient Angel guards are kindly waiting. 
Oh! may I go, and leave no cloud behind, ; 


No storm within thy tender heart creating ! 


XIX. 





“‘ My fading eyes no more can see thy face ; 
Yet strain me to thy bosom, sweetest mother. 
Upon the throne a baby form they’ll place, 
And set the crown upon my little brother. 


XX. 
“Oh, mother! bid me wear the wreath of palm, 
And clothe my spirit in the robe of whiteness ; 
My soul is drifting in a lake of calm, 
My sight is blinded by the growing brightness.” 





R. M. 
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Airst Beginnings, 


Tue spirit of man is ever busy pushing his investigations farther and 
farther into the secret workings of nature ; step by step he is tracking her 
into her inmost recesses, and if he despairs of ever reaching the final 
cause of things, he at least is rewarded by the ample knowledge and subtle 
beauty he finds on the way. Before the microscope was discovered, what 
realms lay undiscovered at his feet! The mind has no microscope, it is 
true, by which immaterial things can be tracked upwards to their source; 
but its penetrative powers grow vastly subtle by the habit of concentrating 
them upon any particular study, and the merest trifle to the educated eye 
assumes proportions not to be estimated by the superficial observer. We 
remember hearing it said of the late Dr. Marshall Hall, that he could not 
bring his acute and persistent mind to bear upon a gooseberry, without 
finding out some fact and deducing some great truth from it, that had never 
struck any person before. Of late years the science of mind, healthy and 
diseased, has been placed, as it were, in the field of the intellectual 
microscope, and since the appearance of Dr. Abererombie’s Inquiries Con- 
cerning the Intelicctual Powers, which created such a profound sensation 
thirty years ago, numerous investigators have been engaged in following 
up the clue he placed in their hands. In France, the great Morel has 
penetrated deeper perhaps than any other in his country into the workings 
of diseased intellect; and in England, Dr. Winslow, in his volume on 
Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind, has given a practical application 
to this line of inquiry, without which the efforts of abstract philosophy 
were yain. His work, which for grasp and variety has not been surpassed 
since the appearance of Abercrombie’s great work, opens up a subject in 
which the public is greatly interested, namely, the careful observation of 
the First Beginnings of brain disease, which, if permitted to advance un-~ 
challenged, always proceeds to lamentable results. That there is an 
immense amount of latent brain disease in the community, only awaiting a 
suflicient exciting cause to make itself patent to the world, there can be 
no manner of doubt. In the annual reports of our Lunatic Asylums, we 
see tables of the causes of the insanity of the inmates, which would lead 
the public to believe that certain powerful emotions were sufficient to dis- 
organize the material instrument of thought ; thus we find love and religion 
figuring for a very large proportion of the lunacy in our asylums, whilst a 
fire, a quarrel with a friend, are set down as the causes which precipitate 
an individual from a state of sanity to madness. We do not mean to say 
that any sound psychologist imagincs that these causes are anything more 
than proximate ones, but the public, and possibly medical men little 
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versed in mental alienation, seem to think that a healthy mind can be 
suddenly dethroned by some specific emotion, just as a healthy body may 
be suddenly prostrated by fever. There is, in fact, no such thing as 
sudden insanity, or at least it is of the rarest possible occurrence. 
Coroners’ juries may imagine that a person who has committed suicide 
only became insane at the moment of inserting his neck in the fatal noose, 
but every one who has studied the human mind must be aware that it is 
not constituted like a piece of cast-iron, which snaps suddenly under the 
influence of a sudden frost. The gray fabric of the brain, before it gives 
way, always affords notable signs, easily capable of being read by an accom- 
plished physician, of a departure from a state of health. 

It often happens that impending lunacy is known to individuals them- 
selves long before any sign is made to others. There is a terrible stage of 
consciousness, in which, unknown to any other human being, an individual 
keeps up, as it were, a terrible hand-to-hand conflict with himself, when he 
is prompted by an inward voice to use disgusting words, which in his soul he 
loathes and abhors: these voices will sometimes suggest ideas which are 
diametrically opposed to the sober dictates of his conscience. In such 
conditions of mind, prayers are turned into curses, and the chastest into the 
most libidinous thoughts. It does not necessarily follow that, because a man 
is thus haunted by another and evilly-disposed self, that he has reached 
the stage of lunacy, if his reason still retains the mastery. It is said 
that Bishop Butler waged, for the greater part of his life, a hidden warfare 
of this kind, and yet no one ever suspected him of unsoundness of mind. 
It is indeed strange what wayward and erratic turns the mind will take 
even in robust health ; for instance, every one must have felt the difficulty 
now and then of suppressing the inclination to ery out in church, or to 
prevent the rebellious muscles of the face from expressing a emile on 
occasions when the utmost gravity of demeanour is called for. Again, 
we are often haunted by an air of music, or some voice will repeat itself 
with such obstinacy as to annoy and distress the mind, and often to pre- 
vent sleep. These curious phenomena are not symptomatic of brain 
disease, but they are singular examples of transient conditions of mind, 
which, when persistent, are clearly allied to insanity. When, however, 
this persistence in morbid thoughts does arise, a man may be sure that he 
requires the attention of his physician, and that there is some cause at 
work which is breeding mischief; unless he does this, the probability is, that 
the malady will take a more serious turn, and that the voices, before believed 
to be internal ones, will appear external, and lead the unhappy sufferer to 
desperate courses. Possibly the stage of consciousness is the most 
terrible of all the conditions of mind which lead the way to insanity. The 
struggles with the inward fiend which the reason cannot exorcise, must 
be far more appalling, than a condition of absolute madness, in which very 
often the mental delusions are of a pleasing character. A patient, writing 
to Dr. Cheyne, says, “‘ Such a state as mine, you are possibly unacquainted 
with, notwithstanding all your experience. I am not conscious of the 
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decay or suspension ofany of the powers of my mind. I am as well able as 
ever I was to attend to my business. My family suppose me in health; 
yet the horrors of a mad-house are staring me in the face. I am a martyr 
to a species of persecution from within, which is becoming intolerable. [| 
am urged to say the most shocking things; blasphemous and obscene words 
are ever on my tongue. Hitherto, thank God, I have been able to resist ; 
but I often think I must yield at last, and then I shall be disgraced for 
ever, and ruined.” Dr. Wigan gives an account of a worthy but poor 
clergyman, who was possessed, as it were, in this manner, when he was 
suffering from over-study or want of rest. At these times, when preach- 
ing, there would seem to be placed before his eyes some profane book, which 
the devil tempted him to read in lieu of his sermon. This was a case where 
the brain was suffering from a want of duly arterialized blood, as he found 
that violent exercise with the dumb-bells effectually cast out the fiend 
which tormented him. Exhaustion of nervous power, over-work, anxiety, 
or other causes, is, we believe, the cause of mental distress of this nature 
to a much greater extent than the public apprehend. In this age, when 
the race is neck and neck, and the struggle for life is ever straining men’s 
minds to the breaking-point; when the boy has to go through an examina- 
tion for a clerkship of a more severe character than was demanded for an 
university degree of old ; when the professional man serves a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to science, and but too often a second seven to starvation, is 
it to be wondered at, that the mental fibre becomes weakened and unable 
to resist the strain of any great excitement, or further process of exhaustion ? 

It too often happens that the stage of consciousness is allowed to pro- 
gress unperceived—the unfortunate sufferer concealing the agony that is 
eating into his very soul with the utmost jealousy from the wife of his 
bosom, and from his dearest friends. We have no doubt in our own minds 
that innumerable acts which appear totally unaccountable to friends and 
strangers are the results of mental conflicts hidden in the depths of the 
patient’s mind. In such cases the demon in possession would seem to 
select those very moments in which the enjoyment of other men is found ; 
at the festal board, in the moments of conversation with friends, in the 
company of ladies, when everything is couleur de rose, this conflict will some- 
times rage the fiercest, and lead the would-be placid partaker of them 
to sudden movements or fits of abstraction, which puzzle and confound 
those who watch his conduct. And yet, in the great majority of such 
cases, medicine (and by this term we use the phrase in its largest sense, 
such as change of scene and air, and rest, with proper medicaments) is 
potent to exorcise the foul fiend, and to restore the sufferer to his usual 
mental health. The dependence of the mind upon the body is often proved 
in the most unmistakable manner in such cases. A single prescription, like 
the Abracadabra of the Magician, will convert the man on the verge of in- 
sanity to his old serenity of mind. An anecdote is told of Voltaire, and 
an Englishman, which admirably illustrates the position. The con- 
versation between the two happening to turn upon the miseries of life, the 
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ennui of the Frenchman and the spleen of the Englishman so far agreed 
that they decided that existence was not worth having, and they determined 
to commit suicide together on the following morning. The Englishman 
punctually arrived, provided with the means of destruction, but the 
I'renchman appeared to be no longer in the suicidal mood; for, on the 
other proceeding to the execution of their project, Voltaire amusingly 
interposed, “ Pardonnez moi, monsieur, mais mon lavement a trés-bien 
opéré ce matin, et cela a changé toutes idées 1a.” 

Feuchlersleben, in his Mental Physiology, has very subtly said, that if 
we could penetrate into the secret foundations of human events, we should 
frequently find the misfortunes of one man caused by the intestines of 
another! This may appear a phantastic proposition on the part of the 
learned German; but do we not, as men of the world, act upon the know- 
ledge of this fact every day of our lives? Who would be fool enough to 
ask a man a favour whilst he was waiting for his dinner? The irritation 
Paterfamilias labours under during these few minutes is clearly attri- 
butable to an impoverished condition of the blood; it is, in fact, a fleeting 
attack of that temper-disease which Dr. Marshall Hall has proved is an 
abiding condition of some persons—particularly among the female sex. 
Ifow many professional men, wearied all day by press of business, their 
blood poisoned by sitting for hours in the dark stagnant air of city 
chambers, will resume their work after dinner, and even prolong it into the 
night? How many clergymen, ambitious of distinction in the pulpit, will 
exhaust their brain by the incessant manufacture of badsermons? Happy 
the man who retires behind his bandanna, and aids digestion and refreshes 
his brain by the legitimate forty winks. No man after middle age, if he 
hopes to keep his mind clear, should think of working his brain after 
dinner, a season which should be given up to enjoyment. The immediate 
result of post-prandial labour is always inferior to that produced by the 
vigorous brain of the morning. When mental labour has become a habit, 
however, we know how weak are the words of warning to make a sufferer 
desist; and we are reminded of the answer made by Sir Walter Scott to 
his physicians, who, in his last illness, foresaw that his mind would break 
down unless he desisted from brain-work. ‘As for bidding me not 
work,” said he, sadly, “Molly might as well put the kettle on the 
fire, and then say, ‘ Now, don’t boil.’” 

It must not be supposed, however, that we wish to deprecate even severe 
mental labour; on the contrary, a well organized brain demands exercise, 
and like the blacksmith’s arms, flourishes on it. We believe that pleasurable 
productive brain-work can be carried on to an almost limitless extent 
without injury. A poet in the full swing of his fancy, a philosopher 
working out some scheme for the benefit of humanity, refreshes rather than 
weakens his brain. It will be found that the great majority of those who 
have gained high honours in our universities have also distinguished them- 
selves greatly in after-life. It is the hard, thankless task-work which tears 
and frets the fine gray matter of the cerebrum; it is the strain and anxicty 
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which accompanies the working-out of great momentary transactions 
which produces that silent and terrible ramollissement which gradually saps 
the mind of the strong man, and reduces him to the condition of an imbecile. 

When we warn the reader to take notice of “ First Beginnings,” it 
matters not whether the symptoms are those which lead to the entire 
destruction of the motive power, and the obliteration of his powers of 
action, or whether it takes the road to the mere derangement of the moral 
and intellectual powers—if allowed to proceed unchallenged, they lead alike 
to the destruction of the individual asa free agent. They are equally brain 
diseases, for the old idea that there is such a thing as derangement of mind 
without any lesion of the instrument of thought, has long been exploded. 
This idea probably arose from the fact that, in the vast majority of 
the brains of the insane, when examined after death, there is no appreci- 
able signs of change—nay, the brain has suffered very severe injuries and 
yet been followed by no symptom of mental disturbance. The changes 
that take place, physically, are of too delicate a nature for our science to 
reach in its present condition ; but there seems to be no doubt, all abnormal 
mental phenomena depend upon some unhealthy condition of the blood. 
Polished steel is not quicker dimmed by the slightest breath, than is the 
brain affected by some abnormal condition of the blood. In the horrible 
phantoms stimulating the thoughts of the insane, which haunt us in night- 
mare, we have a familiar example of the manner in which an over-loaded 
stomach will disturb the mind: in the ravings of the insane consequent 
upon the drinking of salt-water in cases of shipwreck; in the temporary 
effect produced upon the temper by waiting for dinner; and, finally, in the 
delirium attending fevers and drinking, we have other and equally well- 
known causes of mental disturbance inevitably following the absorption of 
some poison into the blood, or of the starving it of its proper nutritive 
constituents. 

The more the fact of the physical nature of insanity is acknowledged— 
the more it is recognized as an ailment which can be reached by physical 
agents—the greater will be its chance of successful treatment. If a man 
shivers and feels depressed, he seeks his physician, that he might meet the 
coming fever with the best resources of his art. If a man feels his brain 
disturbed—if he feels the “ first beginnings” of which his friends as yet 
know nothing—would it not be equally wise of him to summon the aid of 
medicine before it is too late? Insanity, taken in its earliest stage, is 
more easily cured than many diseases which a man passes through with- 
out any great fear ; for instance, we question if pneumonia is not far less 
curable than simple insanity that is not hereditary. If such a mystery 
were not made of mental disease, it would be deprived of half its terrors 
and of half its evil consequences at the same time. 

Whilst we should be keenly alive to the first symptoms of a departure 
from an ordinary state of mind or habit, it must not be supposed that we 
see a madman in every individual who thinks for himself or acts in a 
manner different from his neighbours. We wish to drag no garden-roller, 
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as it were, over character, and to declare that any person who goes out of 
the general dead-level is to be suspected of being what is popularly 
called “touched.” There are naturally crooked sticks as well as straight 
ones. If, however, a man habitually of an eccentric turn of mind were 
to become all at once like other people, and remained so, we should feel 
certain that some mental mischief was brewing. It is the sustained depar- 
ture from a normal condition of mind and mode of life which should 
cause a grave suspicion of impending insanity. When we find a modest 
man become boastful and presumptuous,—a lover of truth transmuted 
into an habitual liar,—a person of known probity condescending to petty 
thefts,—a humane individual suddenly turned cruel,—and a cautious man 
wild, reckless, and extravagant,—then we may be sure that there is mental 
disturbance of a very grave character. The reasoning power may remain 
clear, and the intellect as bright as ever, and in the course of a long con- 
versation friends may not perceive the slightest cloud upon the under- 
standing. Nevertheless, the reader may be certain that these deviations of the 
moral sentiments are the switch-points which indicate the fact that the 
mind is leaving the main line, and that, if left to itself, it will speedily 
career to destruction. It sometimes happens that such changes of mind 
take place without their being made apparent even to the nearest friends; 
and that some trivial conversation or circumstance having lead to a sus- 
picion of mental unsoundness, upon inquiry it has been discovered that 
the individual has already half-ruined himself. Esquirel mentions a case 
of this kind, the subject of which was a merchant of considerable position 
and fortune, whose hidden alienation of mind was brought to light by his 
having purchased at a high price some very inferior pictures; a dispute 
respecting their value thereupon arising with his children, he flew into a 
passion and his insanity became evident. His children, alarmed at his con- 
dition, looked into his affairs, when they were found to be utterly in disorder, 
and full of blanks. This irregularity had existed for six months, and had there 
been no discussion respecting the pictures leading to the discovery of the 
state of his mind, one of the most honourable mercantile houses in France 
would have been seriously compromised, for a bill of exchange of a con- 
siderable amount had become due, and no means had been taken to provide 
for its payment. 

The latent seeds of insanity very often become known to the world 
through unusual physical signs. Muscular agitation succeeds to the 
ordinary repose of the individual. The man whose manner in a state 
of health is grave and gentle, suddenly puts on a brusquery which 
astonishes his friends. It would seem as though he sought to stifle 
his agonizing thoughts by the exhaustion of his physical strength. “In 
this state,” says Dr. Winslow, “ the patient resembles a ferocious 
animal removed from its native forest and confined in a cage. He 
paces and repaces the room, night and day, in a condition of extreme 
perturbation, rarely sitting or standing in a state of repose for many 
consecutive minutes. He suddenly starts from home, being tormented 
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by a peevish, irresistible restlessness—a constant, unwearied, never-satisfied 
desire for change; walking, unfatigued, long distances, with great apparent 
fixedness of purpose and accompanying vehemence of gesture, without 
having in view a sane or rational object. These rapid strides, forced 
and violent movements, appear to originate in an instinctive desire to 
throw off a morbid accumulation of muscular force. .... In vain the 
unhappy man struggles to obtain peace of mind by yielding to an irre- 
sistible and uncontrollable desire to rush almost unceasingly from place to 
place. Fruitless are his endeavours to arrest the creation of the morbid, 
gloomy imagery, desolating and bewildering his thoughts. ... Alas! 
he cannot fly from himself.” 

But these are the more prominent warnings of coming trouble, which 
cannot well be overlooked. The symptoms we wish to draw attention 
to are those slight deviations from a normal condition which are but 
rarely observed either by the sufferers themselves or their friends. One 
of the most constant and characteristic is a debilitated power of attention. 
Possibly, the most comprehensive definition of genius is the power of 
concentrating and prolonging the attention upon any one given subject. 
It is the quality of the mind which raises one man above another, and it 
is the parent of all creations and of most discoveries; and, we may add, it 
is the morbid excess and indulgence of this quality which leads sometimes 
to mental disease; hence the common observation that genius and mad- 
ness are only divided by a very thin partition. The difference, says Sir 
William Hamilton, between an ordinary mind and the mind of Newton, 
consists principally in this, that the one is capable ofa more continuous appli- 
cation than the other ; that a Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect 
inference with inference, in one long series towards a determinate end; while 
the man of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break, or let fall, the thread 
which he had begun to spin. This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac Newton, with 
equal modesty and shrewdness, himself admitted. To one who compli- 
mented him on his genius, he replied, that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than to any other talent. There is, how- 
ever, a certain morbid attention, when directed towards supposed ailments of 
the body and mind, which is to be especially deprecated. A man may so 
concentrate his attention on certain organs of the body as to produce 
disease in them. The hypochondriac, for instance, never ceases so dwell 
upon the condition of his digestive organs, and the consequence in the end 
is that he directs so much nervous energy to the spot as to cause congestion 
and actual disease. We see no reason to doubt that mere disordered func- 
tions of the brain may be converted by the same undue attention into 
positive disorganization. Hence, over-studiousness on these points is to be 
avoided. We have no fear that in the great majority of cases there is 
any danger of such a result; but in persons of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment it is different, and with them the very first step towards health would 
be to enable them to get rid of themselves. Of a very different nature 
to this exaltation of the faculty of attention is the exaggeration which 
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often takes place of the special functions of sense. The approach of brain 
disease is often heralded by the most marvellous exaltation of sight, 
smell, taste, and hearing. Dr. Elliotson, mentions a patient who, previous 
to an attack of hemiplegia, felt such an extraordinary acuteness of 
hearing, that he heard the least sound at the bottom of his house. 
The vision was also exaggerated to that degree that he could tell 
the hour by a watch placed on a table at such a distance as would 
have precluded his even distinguishing the hands in a state of health. 
In another case, a gentleman, previous to an attack of inflammation of 
the brain, remarked to his son that he could hear a conversation that was 
taking place in a distant part of the house, when those around him could 
not even distinguish voices. The sense of smell is often equally increased 
in force, and the slightest odours are exaggerated into the most disgusting 
smells. In this condition of brain the avenues by which the outward 
world is brought in connection with the inward man are thrown open so 
widely that it would seem as though the unhappy person projected his 
special organs of sense outward until they absolutely came in contact with 
the objects or manifestations submitted to them. A more distressing con- 
dition it would be difficult to imagine, or one which more clearly points 
to an inflammatory condition of the brain. “ In the incipient stages of the 
various forms of cerebral disease,” says Dr. Winslow, “ the sensibility is 
not only heightened, impaired, and paralyzed, but it shows marked evidence 
of being vitiated. The patient complains of the existence of pricking 
sensations in various parts of the body, as well as of the existence of 
formication, particularly at the extremities of the fingers and toes. For 
some time previously to the development of well-marked symptoms of 
cerebral disease, a patient remarked that everything he touched was 
extremely cold. In some cases a gritty body, like that of sand, and a 
piece of cloth appeared to be interposed between the patient’s fingers and 
whatever they came in contact with. Other invalids have affirmed that 
_Whatever they touched felt like a piece of velvet. Andral noticed this 
phenomenon. Six weeks before a paralytic attack, a patient complained 
of one-half of the scalp feeling like a piece of leather. In the case of a 
gentleman who died of apoplexy, there was for some time previously to 
his illness a feeling in both hands as if the skin were covered with minute 
and irritating particles of dust or sand. He repeatedly complained of this 
symptom, and was frequently observed to wash his hands, with the view 
of removing the imaginary annoyance. Impoverishment of sensibility in 
the arms, preceded first by a feeling of intense cold in the part, and 
subsequently of numbness, followed this perverted state of sensation. 
In another case, some time prior to a paralytic seizure, the patient ima- 
gined that he had extraneous particles of dirt and stones in his boots, or 
inside his stockings, irritating his feet, and interfering with his personal 
comfort as well as freedom of locomotion. This perverted state of sensa- 
tion was observed for two months previously to his attack of acute 
cerebral disorder,” 
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To those unaccustomed to read the subtle indications by which the brain 
gives its warnings, these trifles light as air may seem to be of too trivial a 
nature to warrant the interposition of medicine, and those who venture to 
draw attention to them are liable to ridicule. On the occasion of the 
discussion on the Lunacy Amendment Bill not long since, the Lord Chan- 
cellor sneeringly remarked the tendency of medical men to intrude their 
“ theories ” respecting insanity when acting as witnesses in the law courts. 
In confirmation of his accusation, he read from Dr. Bucknill and Tuke’s 
Psychological Medicine, a passage which spoke of ‘‘a shrivelled car” as 
being symptomatic of a certain mental condition. “ A bristly and harsh 
condition of the hair,” again said his lordship, amid the laughter of the 
House, “is another symptom, which may be obviated by the application 
of a little bears’ grease”—a joke scarcely worthy of a Grimaldi, but 
certainly not of an individual in the exalted position of Lord Chancellor 
of England. Now, curiously enough, this “ shrivelled ear” and “ brist- 
ling hair,” which their lordships laughed at so immoderately, is as 
undoubted a sign of chronic dementia, and as much, therefore, a fact, as 
that Lord Westbury was at the time he read the extract sitting on the 
woolsack ! 

The premonitions of epileptic attacks are but too well-known to 
require attention at our hands, and they are at the same time so varying in 
their character as to preclude the reliance upon any one warning symptom. 
“Herein the patient must minister to himself.” But the community 
is not aware that epileptic attacks may go on for years without discovering 
themselves either to the individual or to his friends or medical man. In 
children, especially, attacks sometimes come on in the night, and pass 
away without leaving any sign. Dr. Marshall Hall has done lasting 
service by drawing the attention of the public to this obscure form of a 
well-known disease, and the nursery is thus supplied with a hint of great 
use to the rising generation. These hidden seizures, however, sometimes 
take place in after life; and the slightly bitter tongue, often so slightly 
indented that it is scarcely perceptible, is the only indication that a 
symptom of approaching brain discase of a severe type has visited the 
individual in his sleep. Strange as it may appear, however, the most 
marked and terrible seizures are sometimes mistaken by persons suffering 
them, for the visitations of preternatural agents. Dr. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh, used to give a case of this kind in his lectures, which is so 
curious that we shall here relate it. One of his patients told him that 
he was in the habit of dining every day at six, but tliat he was 
plagued with a visitor at that hour, who always greatly distressed 
him. Exactly as the hour struck, the door opened and an old hag 
entered with a frowning countenance, and, with every demonstration of 
spite and hate, rushed upon him and struck him a severe blow upon 
the head, which caused him to swoon for a time of a longer or shorter 
duration. This appparition, he asserted, was of daily occurrence, 
Dr. Gregory, guessing that some mental delusion was at the bottom of 
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this singular attack, invited himself to dinner with his friend, adding, 
“We will see if your malignant old woman will venture to join our 
company.” The gentleman gladly accepted the proposal, expecting, how- 
ever, the doctor’s ridicule rather than his sympathy. When the dinner, 
however, arrived, the doctor exerted his powers of conversation, which 
were of a very brilliant character, in the hope of diverting his friend’s 
attention from the thoughts of the approaching visit, supposing that he was 
suffering from some nervous attack, and he so far succeeded that the hour 
of six came almost unnoticed, and he was hoping that the dinner would 
pass without the unwelcome interruption. The clock had scarcely struck, 
however, when the gentleman exclaimed suddenly, in an alarmed 
voice, “The hag comes again!” and dropped back in his chair in a 
swoon, in the way he had described. These periodical attacks were 
clearly traced to sudden head seizures, which gave way to the appropriate 
remedies. 

Whilst an exaltation of the faculty of attention points to insanity, 
the growing deficiency of it points as certainly to a coming imbecility, 
and especially of an impending attack of softening of the brain—that 
terrible affliction which may be termed the stock-brokers’ disease, 30 
liable do the habitués of Capel Court seem to its visitations. The first 


beginnings of this disease very often come upon a man in the height of 


his prosperity, and its approach is so insidious that, although he may 
be walking about and transacting his business, this fatal rot may have 
already commenced. As in the vision of Mirza, a passenger is every now 
and then missed from the ever ebbing and flowing stream of life, and none 
but the physician notes that he has dropped through the pitfall in the 
bridge, and will never mix in the busy haunts of man again. 

Dr. Winslow, in a few graphic touches, thus paints the onset of this 
sad condition:—“ In the incipient stage of cerebral softening, as well as 
in those organic disintegrations of the delicate nerve vesicle observed in 
what is termed progressive, general, and cerebral paralysis, the patient 
often exhibits a debility of memory (long before disease of the brain is 
suspected), in regard to the most ordinary and trifling matters connected 
with the every-day matters of life. He forgets his appointments, is oblivious 
of the names of his most intimate friends, mislays his books, loses his 
papers, and is unable to retain in his mental grip for many consecutive 
minutes the name of the month or the day of the week. He sits down to 
write a letter on some matter of business, and the attention being for a 
moment diverted from what he is engaged in, he immediately loses all 
recollection of his correspondence, and leaves the letter unfinished. In 
this condition of mind he will be heard constantly inquiring for articles 
that he had carefully put aside but a few minutes previously.” The 
handwriting will often afford very conclusive proof of the failing 
mind of the writer, and we may quote a case of a gentleman engaged in 
business whose correspondence thus betrayed him. On his being removed 
from business, it was discovered that for some time previously to any 
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disease of the brain being suspected, his letters were found to be full of 
erasures, words mis-spelt, and calculations remarkable for their inaccu- 
racy. At times, there was a recovery for a period of a week or so from 
these inaccuracies which were altogether foreign to the nature of the 
gentleman when in a sound state of health. These temporary recoveries, 
however, were always followed by the blundering we have noticed, and 
he ultimately died of softening of the brain. 

We are inclined to think that the sign of cerebral softening most to be 
dreaded is the want of power to fix the attention. A person might 
suffer from temporary loss of memory from very slight causes. Such, for 
instance, as exhaustion. Sir Henry Holland, for instance, in his Mental 
Pathology, tells us that, having descended two deep mines in the Hartz moun- 
tains, and having undergone much exertion without food, he found himself 
suddenly deprived for a short time of his memory, which returned again 
immediately after taking food and wine. A copious draught of wine will 
often restore these momentary fits of loss of memory, which are dependent 
upon no organic disease, but arise from a want of proper circulation in 
the brain. We all know, when we have forgotten a particular name or 
thing, the pertinacity with which it seems to recede farther from the 
memory, by trying hard to recal it to mind—it remains upon the tip 
of the tongue, but will not come forth. These are familiar examples of 
transient loss of memory, which only prove how often the healthiest 
brain is for a moment plagued with momentary symptoms of no account, 
which, when persistent, are the invariable precursors of serious brain 
disease. There are certain significant, although but slightly-marked, signs 
of softening which tell clearly to the eye of the practised physician the 
approach of the disintegration of the cerebral matter. The trained eye 
will observe a loss of muscular power; the patient will slip on one side ; 
the leg is put forward with great premeditation; volition ceases to act 
unconsciously ; and certain acts are performed as though the sufferer were 
pulling the wires of a doll. The hand cannot grasp with a healthy grip: 
a slight degree of facial paralysis will sometimes disturb the wonted 
expression of the countenance, without even friends knowing the cause. 
A very slight elevation of one eyebrow, a drawing aside of the mouth 
a hair’s-breadth, will materially alter the look of a person; and slight 
paralysis of this kind often exists without any one suspecting that softening 
of the brain is impending. This partial paralysis, which is indicative of 
approaching apoplexy, very often shows itself in a person’s speech. When 
we remember the number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable 
a man to articulate, it will be readily understood that any loss of power 
in these delicate muscles must show itself in the speech. It often happens 
that the first sign will be a clipping of the Queen’s English ; the person 
will speak as though he were drunk ; indeed, drunkenness does produce 
the very temporary paralysis we allude to. 

A still more singular sign of softening, and the apoplexy which results, 
is the odd way in which persons in this condition will transpose their 
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words. Dr, Beddoes mentions the case of a gentleman who, previous 
to an attack of brain disease, used to commit laughable blunders of this 
kind ; for instance, he would say, “ Everybody feels very languid this wet 
weather—I mean this hot weather ;” or, “ Come, who will sit down to 
supper? Here is cold meat and pudding—I mean pie.” Undiscovered 
and partial paralysis is the cause sometimes of odd mistakes. Thus, a 
gentleman angrily demanded of his servant, whilst at dinner, why he had 
brought him a broken wineglass. The servant, on examining it, affirmed 
it was a sound one. The master again scolded him; but on inspecting 
it himself, found it to be really unbroken. The explanation of this 
circumstance was that the gentleman had suddenly been seized with 
paralysis of the nerves of sensation of one side of the lip; consequently, 
as there was no feeling there within a certain circumscribed space, he 
naturally concluded, without looking, that a piece of glass had been 
broken away. In other cases, a person will declare that his finger feels 
like a sausage. First beginnings, these, that should not be neglected for 
one moment. 

The sight, also, gives warnings that are equally unmistakable to the 
physician of coming trouble, and more especially the dread symptoms 
of double vision. Dr. Gregory tells a curious and highly-instructive 
tale of a sportsman who, when out shooting one day with his gamekeeper, 
complained of his bringing out so many dogs—asking why he required eight 
dogs? The servant said there were only four ; but his master persisted 
that there were double that number. Convinced, however, of his mistake, 
probably by the touch, he immediately became aware of his condition, 
mounted his horse, and rode home; and had not long been there, before 
he was attacked with apoplexy, and died. Had this gentleman been 
treated on the field, when the warning was first given, in all probability 
he would have been saved. 

It is not very easy to distinguish softening of the brain from another 
malady which is equally terrible. We allude to the general paralysis cf 
the insane. Indeed, the latter disease is very often but a result of the 
other. In some cases, however, it is recognized as a substantive malady. 
Dr. Winslow says he has seen symptoms of it impending for many years 
before it has unmistakably shown itself, or at least the altered mental condi- 
tion of the individual has clearly been seen—read by the light of the subsequent 
event. ‘For a long period,” he observes, ‘ before any mental disorder is 
generally suspected, the ideas are observed to be of an absurd and extra- 
vagant character. The patient talks of the amount of money he has 
made, of the success of his commercial speculations, his grand future, ex- 
traordinary luck, and of the bright future in store for himself and family. 
He magnifies the amount of his daily or weekly receipts, whether realized 
in the practice of his profession, in trade, or commerce. save known 
this tendency simply to distort facts, and look extravagan‘ , st the bright 
side of things through an intensely magnified and highly-coloured, because 
morbid, medium (when the actual circumstances of the party did not in 
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the slightest degree justify such sanguine ideas), to exist for five or even 
ten years before the mind presented any decided and recognized symptoms 
of alienation.” 

As the paralysis slowly commences, the sufferer will be observed to 
speak with a slow and measured intonation, as if he selected his phrases 
with the utmost care ; “ his voice assumes,” says Dr. Winslow, “ a thick, 
husky sound, as though it were veiled or clouded.” Sometimes, indeed, the 
lips open and shut as if trying to speak without the ability to do so ; 
assuming the action of the lips in smoking a pipe. Hence the French 
designate it le malade fume la pipe. The aspect of the face also becomes 
changed, the mouth opens and shuts in one piece, as Dr. Skae ob- 
serves, without any play of the lips indicative of the sentiments or pas- 
sions. From this point the whole powers of the man, physical and 
mental, seem gradually to fade av yay—every power of life is, by the 
gentlest possible gradation, lost; even those reflex actions which preside, 
as it were, over so many functions of the body, die; and it often happens 
that a patient is suddenly choked by the passage of food down the wind- 
pipe instead of the gullet—the epiglottis, that sensitive lid which, in a 
state of health, so jealously closes and guards the air passage, being para- 
lyzed, and standing open, as if it were to invite the dissolution of the body, 
thus reduced to a living death. 

The injurious effects of blows upon the head are not sufficiently 
considered, for the reason, that in many cases they do not show them- 
selves for years. Where any serious concussions of this kind have 
taken place, the individual suffering them should always beware of the 
first signs of distress in the brain. “I am satisfied,” says Dr. Winslow, 
“that the importance of this subject cannot be exaggerated. Repeatedly 
have I had cases of epilepsy bidding defiance to all treatment; tumours, 
abscesses, cancer, softening of the brain, as well as insanity in its 
more formidable types, under my care, whose origin could unquestionably 
be traced back for varying periods of one, two, five, eight, ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty years, to damage done to the delicate structure of the brain by 
injuries inflicted on the head. Numberless cases are on record in which 
a fatal termination has ensued from a blow in the head received years 
previously. A sailor fell from the mainyard of a ship upon deck, and was 
removed below in a state of unconsciousness. He speedily recovered his 
senses, however, and in a fortnight resumed his work. No bad symptoms 
occurred for four years, after which he was occasionally attacked with 
headache, and twenty-six years afterwards he became paralytic, in which 
state he continued for eight weeks, when he died, and on examination it 
was discovered that a large abscess existed in his brain. In another case, 
a boy received a violent blow on the head from a cricket-bat, from which 
he did not suffer any inconvenience for ten or eleven years, when he 
became liable to attacks of headache of a severe nature; epileptic attacks 
followed, and he ultimately died, when an encysted abscess, of the size of 
an egg, was found in the cerebrum; whilst afterclaps of this kind may 
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always be looked for when any serious injury to the head has arisen from 
blows or other causes, it does not always follow that the presence of 
abscess, even in the substance of the brain, is accompanied by any serious 
symptoms. Dr. Wollaston, who lived to a good age, did his philosophical 
brain-work with a tumour in his cerebrum, which must, from its size and 
nature, have existed there many years before his death; and the most 
serious injuries to the convolutions of the brain have been received 
without causing much mental disturbance to the individual. These are, 
however, rare cases, much cherished in the records of brain disease, 
rather as curiosities than as tending to serve any practical scientific 
purpose; and, as a general rule, it must be considered that no lesion of the 
cerebrum can take place without its showing itself outwardly in the most 
unmistakable manner. 

If there is any terror in the pictures we have painted, let it not be 
supposed that our object has been gratuitously to conjure up revolting 
images for the mere sake of playing upon the feelings of the reader. If 
the first beginnings of brain disease were generally known and acted upon, 
the examples we have quoted of the deplorable condition to which human 
life is sometimes reduced by its unchecked progress, would be greatly 
diminished. 

The slightest settlement in a wall is watched day by day by the 
architect with the greatest anxiety and solicitude, and every precaution is 
taken to strengthen the weak place, and to relieve it of all unnecessary 
weight; and many a stately building has thus been preserved for ages, 
through the timely substitution of a few sound for unsound stones. Oh! 
that we watched with half the care the delicate human brain, source of 
mental thought, as we do this senseless wall—that we took note of the faint 
rents and sinkings of the organ of the mind, with as much anxiety as we 
watch perishable stone ; many a noble understanding would then be pre- 
served to us, that otherwise becomes torn and shattered, hopelessly beyond 
the restorative powers of man. 
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On Growing Old. 


nities 
CAM growing old— 

I do not mean that I am bed-ridden or chair-ridden; that I am blind, 
or lame, or deaf. I read without spectacles, and I walk my four miles — 
under the hour without fatigue. But for all that, there are many things 
which say that age is creeping upon me. I have left off pulling the grey 
hairs out of my whiskers. I am glad when any one helps me on with my 
great coat. I go to sleep at the Play. I have had a sharp touch of gout ; 
and I saw myself described, the other day, in print, not unkindly, as a 
“literary veteran.” So I suppose that I am a veteran, and I have been 
just thinking how I like it. 

According to all received opinions, I ought not to like it atall. I 
ought to feel very sad and serious over my lost youth. It is certain that 
it will never come back again. Once gone, it is gone for ever. I know 


that; 
“Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of glory to the grass, of splendour to the flower.” 


The verdant, grassy, flowery state has lapsed into the great limbo of the 
Past. It has become a reminiscence. Am I therefore to bewail it; or is 
it wiser to accept the situation? Accept it! ay, and more than that— 
accept and be grateful for it, throwing up my magnificats in full faith 
that if the glory and the splendour have departed, new glories and new 
splendours have taken their place. 

It is a very pleasant thought that Life is made up of compensations. 
All Nature teaches this one grand lesson. There is seed-time, and there 
issummer. There is harvest, and there is winter. When autumn comes 
upon us—when the roses have long since gone, and the leaves on the trees 
are sere and yellow—are we to regret that it is no longer summer and 
that the greenery has departed? Have not the rich tints of the autumnal 
foliage peculiar beauties of their own? As time takes away, so it gives ; 
as it empties, so it replenishes. There is a process of restoration and 
compensation ever at work in the physical world; and is it not so also 
in the moral? You have lost a parent, but you have gained a child. Do 
you not see revived in your daughter the calm, clear brow, and the sweet, 
mild eyes of your mother, as you last saw her, when a little child? You 
must not expect to enjoy at the same time the beatitudes of the Past and 
of the Present. But I am afraid that there are some whose nature it is 
rather to deplore what they have lost, than to rejoice in what they have 
gained. They say that “the beautiful has vanished, and returns not ;” 
instead of believing in the great truth that it is continually recreating 
and renewing itself. 
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And after all, what is it that we lose by growing old. Is it much 
more than the fruit loses when it ripens? We lose our greenness—our 
rawness—our crudeness—and surely maturity is better than these. But 
maturity, it is said, is the forerunner of decay. Well, O Wiseman! 
what then? It was one wiser than thou, albeit a heathen teacher, who 
said, in venerable Sanskrit— 

“Weep not! Life the hired nurse is, holding us a little space; 

Death, the mother, who does take us back into our proper place.” 
This from the Book of Good Counsels, O Wiseman!—known to Orien- 
talists as the Hitopadesa—written centuries before we had even the glimmer 
of a literature of our own. But let us look at the matter less seriously, 
thinking, first of all, what maturity replaces. We all know how fond are 
the poets and romancers of discoursing upon the joyousness, the insouciance 
of youth; but we hear little of its embarrassments, its anxieties, its morti- 
fications. If there be one faith more blindly accepted than all others by 
the world, it is that freedom from care and troubie are the blissful immu- 
nities of childhood and early youth; that these burdens increase in volume 
and press more heavily upon us as we advance in years, and are only 
grievous in the maturity and the decay of our lives. If children were to 
write essays and truthfully to record their experiences, I have very little 
doubt as to what they would say upon this subject. And I believe, too, 
that the testimony of very many grown-up men, looking back through a 
vista of thirty or forty years, would be very conclusive against the care- 
lessness and light-heartedness of childhood. In the ordinary commerce of 
adult life, there is probably nothing half so distressing as the night-fears 
of the young—the horrible dread of solitude and darkness, which crushes 
the childish heart. There are some sensitive and excitable children whose 
lives are embittered by these vague apprehensions of night dangers, of 
which ghosts and thieves are the most tremendous, for all the latter part 
of each day is overclouded by the dreadful shadow of approaching bed- 
time. <A great deal might be said—and, indeed, a great deal has been 
said, in divers places, very much to the point—about want of care in 
nurses, and want of judgment in parents, but I am not writing to expose 
omissions or to suggest remedies, but simply to state facts—and the 
nursery horrors of which I speak are very grave facts—grave even in 
the retrospect; and yet we talk about the cloudless happiness of child- 
hood as though children never knew a care. 

And has schoolboy-life no cares, no anxieties, no terrors? There is the 
big bully, or the truculernt usher, or the fellow you ought to fight and yet 
can’t quite bring yourself to do it; the debt to the itinerant pastrycook 
of which he reminds you with an indelicacy of which in after life your 
tailor is quite incapable ; the prize worked for, toiled for, with vast brain- 
sweat, and mighty sacrifice of self, grand heroic surrender even of the 
pleasures and privileges of fine weather and the cricket-season, and yct 
not gained after all. And even that cricket-season, has it not its own 
peculiar crop of bitterness? A bad innings sends many a fellow unhappy 
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to bed. On grand occasions, such as that half-yearly “ match with the 
town,” a disaster of this kind is pure wretchedness for a fortnight; 
ay, and for longer, if the holidays do not charitably intervene. I doubt 
whether the fates have anything half so bitter as this in store for our 
later days. To be booked, by the general voice of the school, as good 
at least for thirty runs, and to go out, branded, disgraced, with that 
terrible round O to your name. The dreadful feeling of descent and 
humiliation ; the knowledge that you have disappointed your friends, and 
given a triumph to your enemies; the self-reproach, the self-contempt, 
with which you are burdened, as though you had really been only an 
impostor : they are truly such tremendous inflictions that the wonder is 
that you make your crest-fallen way to the tent, and do not utterly perish 
before the next boy has taken your place. Talk of the elasticity of youth, 
how soon does the schoolboy recover from that round O? How soon 
does he regain his serenity of mind after missing that catch at cover-point 
which would have extinguished the Town’s best man, and turned the tide 
of victory in favour of the School. Talk of the generosity of youth! 
In the agony of his own humiliation, what boy so generous as to desire 
his successor at the wicket to attach a large score to his name? Does not 
his heart warm to the fellow who surrenders like himself to the first ball ? 
Well, as we grow older, we doubtless have our failures, our distresses; 
our envies, and our jealousies; and Iam not now saying that in adult 
life we may be bowled out first ball with perfect composure. Spoken 
literally, it would not be to the point; metaphorically, it might not be 
true. All I mean to say is that there are few keener inortifications—few 
so difficult to bear—as those which beset us in early life, and that this 
kind of juvenile bankruptcy preys upon the spirits and really wears the 
heart with an attrition as great as that which far greater failures subject 
us to in after life. It is very well to say, ‘“ What does it matter—a boy 
may be a very good boy, and yet may fail to defend his wicket, and may 
add nothing to the score?” But is his reputation no matter? Is it nothing 
that the hero-worship, which once attended him, has gone down with his 
stumps? In schoolboy life there are no sets-off and compensations as 
there are in after years, and there is no philosophy to make the most of 
them if there were. A lundred—perhaps, five hundred—young hearts 
have suddenly cooled towards their idol, and come, in a moment, to regard 
it as an empty and pretentious sham. 

But of all the different seasons of life, I believe that which is most 
laden with its own peculiar distresses is the season of incipient manhood. 
The sensitiveness of hobbledehoyism is very afflicting. I have heard it 
said that all this has passed away—that times are changed, that youth is 
changed with them, and that the rising generation are distinguished by an 
amount of cool assurance to which a quarter of a century ago striplinghood 
was utterly a stranger. I do not undertake to settle this point. Possibly, 
it may be so. Possibly the cool assurance of which we hear so much is 
but the outward cloak of that real want of self-reliance—of that nervous 
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uncertainty, which is the normal state of those who have not yet secured 
their position. The very bluster of youth has something of timidity in 
it. I know, at least, it had in my time, a quarter of a century ago. 
What agonies I endured in that state of existence. What fearful turmoils 
of the mind there were, what fears, what fightings, on that terrible bridge 
which unites the opposite banks of boyhood and manhood—when, to speak 
without a metaphor, you do not like to be thought a boy, whilst others are 
scarcely minded to treat youasa man. ‘There are some who may laugh 
at this. I vow that there is nothing to me laughable in the recollection. 
The sufferings of hobbledehoyism have been set forth with pathetic humour, 
in the persons of David Copperfield and Pip of the Great Expectations, 
with a fidelity which vividly recalls my own miserable experiences on the 
bridge. In those days, with an insane ambition, one went in for every- 
thing. Ifone could have limited one’s aspirations, it would have been 
comparatively a light matter to be dragged up into manhood. But with 
the unlimited assumptions of youth, what roughnesses have to be encoun- 
tered. You wish to be accounted handsome, well-dressed, well-mannered, 
well-informed, active, brave, clever, a fellow who fears nothing, who can 
do anything, and who knows everything in the world. In after life, you 
know that pretentiousness of this kind has its own death-warrant 
written on its forehead. But very young men never acknowledge 
ignorance or incapacity. Their struggles to maintain a character for man- 
hood are painful in the extreme. They do not know that the manliest 
thing of all is to keep quiet. It is their misfortune to be restless and 
uneasy. The fact is, that the world being all new and strange to them, 
they cannot help thinking that they are new and strange in the eyes of the 
world, and that therefore the world is continually looking at them instead of 
treating them with the most sovereign indifference and co!d-blooded 
unconcern. That pimple on your chin, Juvenis, has made you unhappy 
for a week. You have looked at it every morning on first getting up. 
I will not say what you have done to diminish its size and its rubicundity, 
only increasing the evil by every new effort to remove it; and yet no one 
has obsefved that pimple on your chin—no one certainly has given a 
thought to it. And that untoward splash on your white neck-cloth, 
dinner-bound, which makes you vow never to travel en costume, in Han- 
some again—who sees the spot, and who would concern themselves about 
it ifthey did? Not men who have got dinners to eat, or girls to flirt 
with, or anecdotes to ventilate with effect. Take it as a rule, O Juvenis, 
that we are all of us thinking about ourselves a great deal too much to think 
about you. You talk: you wish to display your knowledge, and you make 
aslip. You find it out yourself, and you are unhappy. You have an 
uneasy conception of the blunder almost as soon as you have made it ; you 
are out in your geography, or your history, or you have given a wrong 
date; you consult a score of volumes when you get home, find that you 
really have blundered, and are miserable for a week under the impression 
that you have irremediably damaged your reputation, and henceforth will 
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be accounted an ass. You have found yourself out, my friend; but take 
my word for it, no one else has found you out; no one has discovered your 
blunder or given you and your talk a second thought. But we are not 
easily taught that however much we may think about ourselves, other 
people think very little about us ; and that in most cases we make no more 
impression on society than asnow-flake on a tablet of stone. 

This continual struggle about what others will think of you, this inces- 
sant inquictude concerning trifles is, I repeat, one of the main unhappinesses 
peculiar to youth. We gain our experience, even in the smallest matters, 
after much perturbation of spirit—much sore and grievous travail. I 
remember that when I first began to pay visits by myself, just after leaving 
school, I was terribly disquieted by the agonizing uncertainty as to what I 
ought to say to the servant who opened the door. The great question, 
concerning which there were such inward conflicts throughout the journey, 
was whether I ought to say, “Is Mr. Robinson at home?” or, “Is your 
master at home?” The only thing I cared to know was which was the 
most manly, man-about-town form of question to be addressed to the foot- 
man or the parlour-maid on opening the door. Of course, I only thought 
about myself, for the vanity of youth is egregiously selfish. I know, at 
all events, now, which is the form of question most pleasing to the door- 
opener; and I am quite content with that knowledge. It may be inquired, 
why should youth suffer itself to be made wretched by such doubts as 
these (and I have only cited one of many familiar illustrations that might 
be adduced), when it is so easy, in any circumstance of life, to ask some 
one older and more experienced than yourself, what is the right thing 
to do? A man who reasons in this wise can never have been 
young. “Easy!” Why, it is in youth the hardest thing in the world. 
Does youth ever confess ignorance—ever ask advice? It would rather 
die first! You or I may smile to sce our boys assume the veteran air, 
and do things for the first time with an assumption of experience, as 
though they had been doing the same thing all their lives. But, if we 
look to our own early days, the feeling will be rather one of pity than 
amusement, for we shall remember how we ourselves suffered in this 
transition state, when we wore the toga virilis with a jaunty air, as 
though we were used to it, and it was continually tripping us up. 

There is absolute misery in pretentiousness of all kinds, and youth is 
infinitely more pretentious than age. There are some men, perhaps, who 
never outlive their vanity ; but, as a general rule, it may be maintained 
that the longer we live the less we care what others think of us, and the 
less we strive after effect. I do not mean to say that in these strivings of 
youth there may not be something good and noble—“strivings, because our 
nature is to strive.’ ‘They are the outward expression of what the same 
poet calls “our inborn, uninstructed impulses”’—the tentative, experi- 
mental action of powers immature and undecided. A young man feels 
that he has something in him, and, not knowing in what form Providence 
designs that it shall come forth, he is continually making outlets for it, 
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first in one direction, then in another, as though the whole circle of human 
knowledge were not too vast for his intellectual exploration. We are 
often, therefore, astounded by the audacity of youth; but we ought not 
to be offended by it. It is sure to bring its own punishment. To sow in 
vanity is to reap in mortification. We learn, in time, how little we can 
ever know, and how ridiculous we make ourselves by pretending to know 
everything. When a man has learnt to say, “I am as ignorant as a 
child on this or that subject; ” or, ‘as powerless as a baby to do this 
or that thing,” he has mastered one of the great difficulties of life; he 
has entered upon a new stage of his career. If, however, he says it 
boastingly, scornfully, he is a greater fool than if he pretended to know, 
and to be able to do, everything. To affect to consider the knowledge 
or the power, which we have not attained, not worth possessing is simply 
to write oneself an ass. There is no need, on the other hand, of any 
great parade of humility. You are a man. Be thankful for it. It is 
no humiliation that you are not a god. If your neighbour knows 
what you do not know, and can do what you cannot do, the chances 
are that you know and can do some things which are out of the circle 
of his potentiality. You do not know one star from the other, but 
you can put the Sakoontala into Greek verse. You do not know the 
principle of the diving-bell, but you could fortify a city in accordance 
with the system of Cormantagne. You cannot ride across country 
to hounds, but you can take a round or two with the gloves with 
Jem Mace, and not have a worse appetite for your dinner. Be content, 
then; turn what you know and what you can do to the best possible 
account ; and be neither elated because you know so much, nor depressed 
because you know so little. 

If contentment of this kind contributes, as I believe it very greatly 
does, to our happiness, Age has a vast advantage over Youth. The great 
lesson of life, the one of all others best worth learning, is that which 
teaches us thoroughly to appreciate the fact of the little that we know. 
This is a lesson which no young person has ever yet learnt. There is no 
royal road to it. We come upon it, after a long journey and after sore 
travail, foot-sore, sunburnt, wind-stained, and bramble-torn. There is 
infinite satisfaction in it, when we acquire it at last. I came upon the 
great fact the other day, so quaintly and pleasantly put, that it made me 
happy for some time, almost beyond precedent—“ Man is necessarily so 
much of a fool, that tt would be a species of folly not to be a fool.” It is 
Philosopher Pascal who writes this. As soon as ever you have made up 
your mind that you are a fool, and that it is altogether out of nature not 
to be a fool, a measureless calm descends upon you. The conviction, 
however, that, at the best, you are a very poor creature, need not prevent 
you from diligently striving to make yourself less poor. There are 
degrees of folly—different kinds of fools ; and though the greatest of all 
is he who thinketh himself wise, not far behind him is he who does not 
strive to make himseli as wise as he can. All knowledge is oi high 
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worth, let a man but know it well. A “smattering” of this or that is not 
to be despised. “ A little learning,” say, for example, of surgery, may be the 
very reverse of ‘‘ dangerous.” The principle of the tourniquet, applied in 
the improvised shape of a pocket-handkerchief, has ere now saved a man 
from bleeding to death. But I believe we are of most use to our fellows 
by applying our little intellect to the mastery of some one subject. The 
word mastery must be understood only in a limited sense; for true it is, 
as Pascal justly philosophizes, that no man can know all that is to be 
known about any one subject, let him give his whole life to the study. 

But still he may, as I have said, know quite enough of his one subject 
to make him very useful to his fellows, whilst it is the veriest accident if 
any one of his numerous smatterings is turned to profitable account. If 
a man devotes his life to the study of pin-making, and makes better pins 
than all the rest of the world, he by no means lives an unprofitable 
life. A pin is avery small thing. It is, indeed, a symbol of worthless- 
ness. <A “pin’s fee” is held to be next to nothing. But civilized 
Humanity cannot do without pins; and the inventor of a new pin—say, 
for example, a pin that will fasten without pricking or scratching—would 
be fairly entitled to take rank among the benefactors of mankind. Any 
one who does something better than every one else is to be accounted one 
of the men of the age; whilst your would-be admirable Crichtons, who 
squander their strength on many vain things, are condemned to rot on 
Lethe’s wharf, as utterly unprofitable servants. 

But we must take care that this concentration of ourselves does not 
betray us into an error to which, I am afraid, our natural egotism is prone. 
I have glanced at this above, but it demands more than a passing allusion. 
We must take care that we do not come in time so to narrow our sym- 
pathies, by continually dwelling upon our pins, as to believe that the world 
has nothing else worth living for—that mankind is divided into only two 
races of men, the makers and the consumers of pins, and that all beyond 
the great material fact of pindom is mere surplusage and refuse. Your 
calling may be something higher than that of making pins, or you may 
think that it is—still, your egotism is equally absurd. Was the world 
made only that you should take cities, or discover comets, or put odds 
and ends of mortality together as the framework of extinct mammalia? 
You may not quite think that; but you may err after a like fashion, 
though not in the same degree. It is the commonest thing for men to 
attach undue importance to their own pursuits, and in like proportion to 
undervalue, somewhat scornfully perhaps, the pursuits of others. It isa 
foolish, small-minded thing to do, and the meaner the occupation is, I am 
inclined to think, the greater the store that is set by it. No honest occu- 
pation is in itself mean; but some pursuits are doubtless less ennobling 
than others; and money-making, for the mere sake of making money, is 
not, perhaps, the very highest. Now you will find that the conversation 
of men, whose main object in life it is to make money, runs continually 
upon this one subject, or is interlarded with references to it. I confess 
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that when I ask about this or that man, I do not, as a matter of course, 
wish to be told “ what he is worth”—worth in this case representing the 
money value of the man and nothing else. When I was a younger man 
than I am now, these utterly irrelevant allusions to the length of a man’s 
purse put me sorely out of temper. But this was a mistake upon my 
part, almost as great as that which so much annoyed me. What right 
had Ito be annoyed? I can hear men talk now-a-days about money- 
making without any feeling of contempt. When I ask about Mr. Brown, 
or Sir John Jones, wishing to know what sort of neighbour he is, whether 
he is hospitable and liberal, whether he gives to the poor, whether he is 
well-read, well-informed, a scholar, and a gentleman, I confess that I do 
not much care to be told that he has 12,000/. a year landed property, or 
that he made half a million by railway contracts. But why should I go 
fuming and fretting and blustering to myself all the way home, and vowing 
that I will never dine with Nummosus again, because he will apply the 
money standard to everything, and talk as though there were nothing but 
£ s.d. inthe world? It is foolish, I say, in him to talk in this strain— 
but it is more foolish in me to be vexed about it. Nummosus is an exccl- 
lent fellow—* warm,” too; he knows what he is talking about. And who 
am I that I should go gasconading after this fashion and endeavouring to 
persuade myself that the money element has nothing to do with it? If 
there be one thing which we are all sure to learn by growing old, it is that 
the money element has everything to do with it. I was shocked when I was 
a young man, because the first question asked, in my presence, on the 
arrival of news of a great fire, was whether the buildings and contents 
were insured. No thought of human life, of homes made desolate, of 
wives made widows, of children fatherless, disturbed the hearts of the 
inquirers. I donot expect now, in such a case, to hear any other ques- 
tion. I have just read, in Beamish’s Life of Isambard Brunel, that when 
news was brought to him that his Battersea Sawmills were burnt down, 
his only question was, ‘‘Is any one hurt?” Nummosus will tell you, 
perhaps, that the works were well insured. I will not so read the anecdote 
of the great engineer—but I am afraid that it must be regarded as an 
exceptional manifestation of humanity, and that material property, for the 
most part, enters into the calculation long before human life. 

But I have been led by all this out of the line which I had purposed 
to follow. I desired to show that one of the great advantages of mature 
life is, that we cease from those strivings after the mastery of many 
things, which end in disappointment and mortification; that we learn te 
measure our own powers aright ; to know how little we can do; how 
small the space we occupy in the world. I do not know that there is 
anything in the delusions of youth which contributes so much to happi- 
ness as this power of self-measurement, and the calm self-reliance which 


attends it. “ Men say we lose 


As we ascend life’s green hill-side much more 
Than we can ever gain, and oft deplore 
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‘Their youth and their brave hopes all dead and gone.’ 

Yet would I, were the offer made, refuse, 

As one content to reap what he has sown, 

To give for youth, with all its hopes and fears, 

Its restless yearning after things unknown, 

The self-reliance of maturer years ? ” 
I cannot say how thoroughly my own heart echoes all this. When you 
know what you can do and what you cannot do—what you are and what 
you are not—the voyage of life is comparatively smooth sailing. You 
cease to be disturbed by vain anxieties and restless discontents. You may 
have failed, or you may have succeeded; but, anyhow, be it success or be 
it failure, it is a fait accompli; you accept your position, and you are, at 
all events, tranquil. It is with life in the concrete as with the separate 
incidents of life. You may get rid of a disturbing impression—of a 
painful anxiety with respect to something of a vague and uncertain issue, 
by passing over all the intermediate lesser stages of evil, and looking the 
worst possible contingency in the face. The inspired writer, in that grand 
old epic known as the Book of Job, wishing to describe a vision of the 
night supremely terrible and awe-inspiring, makes the patriarch to say 
that he “could not discern the shape thereof.” The spectral horror 
culminated in the indistinctness of the thing. So is it in the ordinary 
affairs of life. It is the formless and conjectural that disturb us. Failure 
itself is far better than the fear of failure. We can reconcile ourselves to 
it when it comes. But the common lot of life is neither to succeed nor 
to fail, but to hit the line of mediocrity, half-way between success and 
failure. Whatever it may be, the only real wisdom and the only real 
happiness consists in reconciling yourself to it, with boundless faith that 
it is all right. As long as having the third or fourth place, you believe 
that you ought to have the first or second, you are a wretch, and there is 
no peace for you. But men who have lived forty or fifty years in the 
world, have generally had this sort of nonsense knocked out of them. 
They have, for the most part, learnt to believe, what young men are very 
prone to deny, that the world is, on the whole, tolerably just to its 
inmates, and that most men get pretty well what they deserve. Neglected 
merit is, in reality, a much rarer thing than we believe at the outset of 
life. At five-and-twenty, a man often thinks that all the world is in a 
conspiracy against him. At five-and-forty, he acknowledges that the 
only conspirators have been his indolence and his incapacity,—or, perhaps, 
his presumption and self-conceit. He ceases then to give way to vain 
repinings, and humbly, thankfully acknowledges that his slender merits 
have met with ample reward. 

I heard it said, not long ago, by a man whose opinion I very much 
respect, that in the maturity of our years we are much more impres- 
sionable, much more easily stabbed and lacerated by external circum- 
stances, and that our wounds much less readily heal, than in the elastic 
season of youth. I cannot say how heartily I dissent from this as a general 
proposition. It is not to be denied that if a man of fifty is fairly knocked 
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down on the road of life, he does not pick himself up so readily as a man of 
five-and-twenty. But these knock-down blows are very rarely delivered. 
Life is made up of small joys and small sorrows ; and the longer we live, 
the better we learn not to disturb ourselves about trifles. A man who 
has fought the battle of life—who has encountered some stern realities in 
the course of his career—is not very likely to suffer himself to be made 
wretched by imaginary evils. Above all, as I have before said, he is not, 
as inexperience is, continually fretted by the thought of what others are 
thinking of him. He is assured of his position. He knows what it is, 
and whence it is derived, and he does not disturb himself about circum- 
stances which do not really affect it. And so with regard to the real evils 
of life—with an increase of years comes an increase of faith—we have 
somehow or other, even when our troubles are at the worst, an assured 
conviction that we shall surmount them. The past gives us confidence 
in the future. We have lived down other troubles, and shall we xot 
live down these? So I think that whilst in advanced years we are 
much less prone than in youth to disturb ourselves about imaginary evils, 
we have far more strength to contend with real ones, and far more faith 
to live them down. It will be suggested, perhaps, that over and above 
all this, there is the fact that we grow care-hardened—that the continual 
attrition of trouble renders us less sensitive, less alive to its influence. 
But I would fain take a higher view of the matter than this; and believe 
that this larger and sustaining patience of maturer years proceeds from an 
increased knowledge of ourselves and an increased faith in the goodness 
of God. 

And it is this knowledge, this faith, which leads us to cease from all 
vague repinings and regrets. It is hard to say how much misery men 
make for themselves by lamenting either that circumstances had not 
worked differently for their good, or that they themselves had not done 
differently. But, in all probability, the circumstances which we deplore 
are just those which have most contributed to our advancement; and that 
the way in which we have gone about our work is the only one in which 
we could have done it at all. To take the illustration that comes most 
readily—a mean and familiar one, perhaps, but sufficiently suggestive,— 
am I, when I have finished this essay, to regret that I did not write it in 
a different way—that I did not apply myself more steadily and perse- 
veringly to it—never once turning aside or suffering myself to be 
distracted from my work, instead of getting up every five minutes, going 
to the window, strolling into another room, drawing faces on the blotting- 
paper, reading the newspaper, and deviating into other irregularities. 
Of what use is it to say that I should have written the essay sooner, and 
that it would have been much better when written, if I had done none 
of these things? I have the profoundest possible conviction that I could 
not have done it in any other way. 


*“T am broken and trained 
To my old habits. They are part of me.” 
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So, too, in the larger concerns of life, we may be sure that our way ot 
doing our work is a part of ourselves, that we could not have done other- 
wise, any more than we could have becn otherwise, taller, stronger, or 
cleverer than we are. 

And then as to repinings—vain, idle complaints that circumstances 
Have not been favourable to us; that if this or that thing had not 
happened, how different it would have been! Ay, different! but let it not 
be assumed that to be different is to be better. One of the lessons which 
we learn by growing old is that all things work together, not for evil, but 
for good. Let us think calmly and quietly of the reverses which we have 
sustained at different periods of our lives; of the disappointments which 
we have encountered; of accidents, which, at the time of their occurrence, 
we considered to be gigantic calamities. How small they appear even in 
themselves, looking at them as we approach the summit of the hill of life. 
But think of them in connection with later events and with your present 
position, and the chances are that you will come to recognize them as 
“blessings in disguise.” I heard only last night of a man who owed 
everything to a heavy blow in early life. He wished, when he married, 
to insure his life, but the Offices rejected him. This made him careful 
and thrifty; and the end was that he died at the age of eighty-five, worth 
a quarter of a million. It will be often thus. By some grand reverse of 
fortune, in your boyhood, perhaps, you were left to struggle broad-breasted 
against the stream of life, instead of quietly floating down with the current: 
you were cast upon your own resources, compelled to put forth your own 
strength, with nothing to aid you but your God-given manhood, and lo! 
the result. Are you not wiser, greater, perhaps richer, for the reverse 
which in early youth you so often lamented? I speak only in the plain, 
sober, demonstrable language of truth, when I say that I owe everything, 
humanly speaking, that makes life dear to me, to a reverse of fortune in 
my boyhood. Hard work has been my heritage. I shudder to think 
what I might have been if existence had gone more smoothly with me— 
if action had not encountered passion in the great battle of life; ina 
word, if I had had more leisure to be wicked. It isa common case. Our 
very misfortunes save us. It may seem very hard at the time. Some 
one has got your heritage, as far as money makes heritages, and you 
bewail your miserable lot; but there is one heritage to which no man 
can play the part of Jacob, and be even once a supplanter—the heritage 
of your own strong arm, or your own strong brain. To be “lord of 
yourself” is not to have “a heritage of woe.” The real heritage of woe is 
not to be lord of yourself, but to be lorded over by wealth, by luxury, 
or by pride. If aman is really lord of himself, there is very little woe 
in his portion. Almost all the real evils of life come to us from a want 
of self-domination. As a general rule, it may be said that the more a 
man has to do, the more he is master of himself. The best heritage, 
therefore, that a man can have is Work. He who laments that hard fate 
has compelled him to work is little better than a fool. 
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Again, it is to be observed that as we grow old, we arrive at a just 
conception of the great truth that the pains and pleasures of life are 
pretty equally distributed over the world. We come to learn that if in 
some one respect Providence has been more chary of her favours to us 
than to our friends, that in others we have had our full share, or more 
than our full share—good measure, perhaps, pressed down and running 
over. If money has been scanty, we have enjoyed a large measure of 
health. If we have been disappointed in our pursuit of fame, we have 
been compensated by a rich portion of love. We are sure to find our 
compensation somewhere. And looking at the lives of our neighbours 
shall we not perceive that if they have escaped some peculiar sufferings 
which we have been compelled to bear, they have some sorrows of their 
own from which we ourselves are exempt? My brother has a better house 
than I have; he has more servants to minister to him ; he has more 
money in the funds ;—but my children are healthier than his: thanks be 
to God, the doctor seldom darkens my doors. Why, then, should I com- 
plain? We all suffer—high and low, man and brute. I take up, as 
I write, a little red book about Garibaldi at Caprera—not in any hope of 
finding a thought or an illustration to aid me, but in the indulgence of a 
desultory habit of which I have spoken above—and I come upon a passage 
about the great liberator and his cows. The “ cows,” we are told by 
Colonel Vecchi, were sick, nigh unto death, from eating a poisonous 
herb called the ferola, and Garibaldi administered to them lumps of sugar 
and sage precepts at the same time. “ Poor things,” he said, “ you also 
have your sufferings: dreadful bodily pains instead of heartaches! Have 
not I also my ferola in the bad treatment of my comrades in arms, and in 
the sufferings of the people in Rome and Venetia?” No doubt. We 
all have our own particular ferola. We all have some subtle poison or 
other working into our blood. But I am not sure that, if I had been 
Garibaldi’s Boswell, I should have told this story. Real wisdom consists 
not in seeking occasions to convince ourselves, or to convince others, that 
we have suffered like our neighbours of the human or of the brute family; 
but in consoling ourselves with the reflection that we have cnjoyments 
like unto theirs. If Garibaldi had seen his cows one day ruminating in 
the sun, and had apostrophized them, saying, “ Happy creatures! you 
have your delights! And have not I too basked in the sun? TIlas it 
not been mine to chew the cud of sweet fancies? Have I not ruminated 
—humbly, but thankfully — over the applause of a free people; the 
love of noble natures; the liberty God has suffered me, weak instrument 
as I am, to achieve for a great and a grateful nation?” Would it not be 
pleasanter, I say, to look at this side of the stuff, than at the frayed ends 
suggesting that poisonous ferola? Let us all think of the beatitudes that 
are continually hovering above us. Let us so believe in them— 

“That neither evil tongues, 


Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men; 
Nor greetings where no kindness is; nor all 
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The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our settled faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


The poet, as all men know, writes of the great solace of external nature. 
I too have pondered these same things, and on the same spot. But it is 
not permitted to working men, save in blessed autumnal holidays, to 
throw up praises and thanksgivings skywards from the dear banks of the 
“sylvan Wye.” Still, may not we carry the same philosophy into our 
offices and counting-houses, or something even still better? For I hold 
that even in this Wordsworthian passage there is something of paradox 
and contradiction, arising from the incompleteness of the poet’s faith in 
the doctrine which he professes. Why, in a world so full of blessings, is 
the intercourse of daily life to be accounted dreary? In the commonest 
things and in the most commonplace people, there is something to interest, 
if we do not wilfully close our eyes against it. It is our own fault if we 
do not see it. It is our own egotism that blinds us. If we could be suc- 
cessfully couched for that moral cataract, we should see plainly that it is 
not a dreary desert, but a cheerful garden, that stretches out before us, even 
in the most beaten paths of unexciting town life. Those ‘thoroughly unin- 
teresting,” “ slow fellows,” whom we meet every day, and whom Adolescens 
so despises, have all their own little romances; their hearts throb as quickly 
as our own; there is tenderness of feeling, chivalry of sentiment, beneath 
the outer crust ; and perhaps the most where you least look to find it. 

And through this fuller recognition of the deep human interest that 
underlies the great expanse of Common-place, increase of years brings us 
increase of happiness. We enlarge our sympathies as we grow old ;—the 
scales of egotism fall from our eyes, and we see an inner life of beauty and 
benignity beneath what is outwardly unattractive and unpromising. I 
know nothing in the blundering, puppy-blind, self-importance of youth, 
for which I would give this deeper insight into life—this enlarged love of 
humanity. Ofcourse, there is another love greater still, of which this 
human love is but a part ; and it must not be thought that I ignore it if I 
do not speak of it here. If it does not grow broader, and strike deeper, 
as we advance in life, we grow old to very little purpose. But it is not 
for me to write of these things;—and my space is exhausted. I have 
but thrown up a few chance thoughts—looking at the subject in its 
worldly aspects; and even in that light there is far more to say of it than 
I have attempted to say in this humble essay. What I have said, I have 
at least said gratefully and reverently ; and I hope that it may bring comfort 
and contentment to the minds of others, who, like me, have just awakened 
to the thought that they are Growing Old. 
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TNE NOTCH ON TIE AXE.—A STORY A LA MODE. Parr IL 


VERY one remembers in the Fourth 
Book of the immortal poem of your 
Blind Bard, (to whose sightless orbs 
no doubt Glorious Shapes were appa- 
rent, and Visions Celestial,) how Adam 
discourses to Eve of the Bright Visitors 
who hovered round their Eden— 


‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen both when we wake and when we 
sleep.’ 

“<¢Tow often,’ says Father Adam, 
‘from the steep of echoing hill or 
thicket, have we heard celestial voices 
to the midnight air, sole, or responsive 
to each other’s notes, singing!’ After 
the Act of Disobedience, when the erring pair from Eden took their 
solitary way, and went forth to toil and trouble on common earth—though 
the Glorious Ones’no longer were visible, you cannot say they were gone? 
It was not that the Bright Ones were absent, but that the dim eyes of rebel 
man no longer could see them. In your chamber hangs a picture of one 
whom you never knew, but whom you have long held in tenderest regard, 
and who was painted for you by a friend of mine, the Knight of Plympton. 
She communes with you. She smiles on you. When your spirits are low, 
her bright eyes shine on you and cheer you. Her innocent sweet smile is 
a caress to you. She never fails to soothe you with her speechless prattle. 
You love her. She is alive with you. As you extinguish your candle and 
turn to sleep, though your eyes see her not, is she not there still smiling ? 
As you lie in the night awake, and thinking of your duties, and the morrow’s 
inevitable toil oppressing the busy, weary, wakeful brain as with a remorse, 
the crackling fire flashes up for a moment in the grate, and she is there, 
your little Beauteous Maiden, smiling with her sweet eyes! When 
moon is down, when fire is out, when curtains are drawn, when lids are 
closed, is she not there, the little Beautiful One, though invisible, present 
and smiling still? Friend, the Unseen Ones are round about us. Does 
it not seem as if the time were drawing near when it shall be given to men 
to behold them?” 

The print of which my friend spoke, and which, indeed, hangs in my 
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room, though he has never been there, is that charming little winter piece 
of Sir Joshua, representing the little Lady Caroline Montagu, afterwards 
Duchesss of Buccleuch. She is represented as standing in the midst of a 
winter landscape, wrapped in muff and cloak; and she looks out of her 
picture with a smile so exquisite that a Herod could not see her without 
being charmed. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Pinto,” I said to the person with whom I 
was conversing. (I wonder, by the way, that I was not surprised at his 
knowing how fond I am of this print.) ‘You spoke of the Knight of 
Plympton. Sir Joshua died, 1792: and you say he was your dear 
friend ?” 

As I spoke I chanced to look at Mr. Pinto; and then it suddenly 
struck me: Gracious powers! Perhaps you are a hundred years old, 
now I think of it. You look more than a hundred. Yes, you may be 
a thousand years old for what I know. Your tecth are false. One eye is 
evidently false. Can I say that the other is not? If a man’s age may 
be calculated by the rings round his eyes, this man may be as old as 
Methusaleh. He has no beard. He wears a large curly glossy brown wig, 
and his eyebrows are painted a deep olive-green. It was odd to hear this 
man, this walking mummy, talking sentiment, in these queer old chambers 
in Shepherd’s Inn. 

Pinto passed a yellow bandanna handkerchief over his awful white 
teeth, and kept his glass eye steadily fixed on me. “ Sir Joshua’s friend?” 
said he (you perceive, eluding my direct question). ‘ Is not every one that 
knows his pictures Reynolds’s friend? Suppose I tell you that I have 
been in his painting room scores of times, and that his sister Thé has made 
me tea, and his sister Toffy has made coffee for me? You will only say 
I am an old ombog.”” (Mr. Pinto, I remarked, spoke all languages with 
an accent equally foreign.) “Suppose I tell you that I knew Mr. Sam 
Johnson, and did not like him? that I was at that very ball at Madame 
Cornelis’, which you have mentioned in one of your little—what do you 
call them ?—bah ! my memory begins to fail me—in one of your little 
Whirligig Papers? Suppose I tell you that Sir Joshua has been here, in 
this very room ?” 





“Have you, then, had these apartments for—more—than—seventy 
years?” TI asked. 

“They look as if they had not been swept for that time—don’t they ? 
Ney? I did not say that I had them for seventy years, but that Sir 
Joshua has visited me here.” 

“When?” I asked, eyeing the man sternly, for I began to think he 
Was an impostor. 

He answered me with aglance still more stern: ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was here this very morning, with Angelica Kaufmann, and Mr. Oliver 
Goldschmidt. He is still very much attached to Angelica, who still does 
not care for him. Because he is dead (and I was in the fourth mourn- 
ing coach at his funeral) is that any reason why he should not come 
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back to earth again? My good sir, you are laughing at me. He has 
sat many a time on that very chair which you are occupying. There 
are several spirits in the room now, whom you cannot see. Excuse me.” 
Here he turned round as if he was addressing somebody, and began 
rapidly speaking a language unknown to me. ‘It is Arabic,” he said; 
“a bad patois, Lown. I learned it in Barbary, when I was a prisoner 
amongst the Moors. In anno 1609, bin ick aldus ghekledt gheghaen. 
Ha! you doubt me: look at me well. At least I am like - 

Perhaps some of my readers remember a paper of which the figure of 
a man carrying a barrel formed the initial letter, and which I copied from 
an old spoon now in my possession. As I looked at Mr. Pinto I do 
declare he looked so like the figure on that old piece of plate that I started 
and felt very uneasy. ‘‘Ha!” said he, laughing through his false teeth 
({ declare they were false—I could see utterly touthless gums working up 
and down behind the pink coral), “ you see I wore a beard den; I am shafed 
now; perhaps you tink Iam a spoon. Ha, ha!” And as he laughed he 
gave a cough which I thought would have coughed his teeth out, his glass 
eye out, his wig off, his very head off; but he stopped this convulsion by 
stumping across the room and seizing a little bottle of bright pink medicine, 
which, being opened, spread a singular acrid aromatic odour through the 
apartment; and I thought I saw—but of this I cannot take an affirmation— 
a light green and violet flame flickering round the neck of the phial as he 
opened it. By the way, from the peculiar stumping noise which he made 
in crossing the bare-boarded apartment, I knew at once that my strange 
entertainer had a wooden leg. Over the dust which lay quite thick on 
the boards, you could see the mark of one foot very neat and pretty, and 
then a round O, which was naturally the impression made by the wooden 
stump. I own I had a queer thrill as I saw that mark, and felt a secret 
comfort that it was not cloven. 

In this desolate apartment in which Mr. Pinto had invited me to see 
him, there were three chairs, one bottomless, a little table on which you 
might put a breakfast-tray, and not a single other article of furniture. 
In the next room, the door of which was open, I could see a magnificent 
gilt dressing-case, with some splendid diamond and ruby shirt-studs 
lying by it, and a chest of drawers, and a cupboard apparently full of 
clothes. 

Remembering him in Baden Baden in great magnificence, I wondered 
at his present denuded state. ‘You havea house elsewhere, Mr. Pinto?” 
I said. 

“Many,” says he. “I have apartments in many cities. I lock dem 
up, and do not carry mosh logish.” 

I then remembered that his apartment at Baden, where I first met him, 
was bare, and had no bed in it. 

“ There is, then, a sleeping-room beyond ? ” 

“This is the sleeping-room.” (He pronounces it dis). Can this, by 
the way, give any clue to the nationality of this singular man ?) 
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“Tf you sleep on these two old chairs you have a riekety couch; if on 
the floor, a dusty one.” 

“Suppose I sleep up dere?” said this strange man, and he actually 
pointed up to the ceiling. I thought him mad, or what he himself called 
an ombog. “Iknow. You do not believe me ; for why should I deceive 
you? I came but to propose a matter of business to you. I told you I 
could give you the clue to the mystery of the Two Children in Black, 
whom we met at Baden, and you came to seeme. IfI told you you 
would not believe me. What for try and convinz you? Ha hey ?” 
And he shook his hand once, twice, thrice, at me, and glared at me out of 
his eye in a peculiar way. 

Of what happened now I protest I cannot give an accurate account. 
It seemed to me that there shot a flame from his eye into my brain, whilst 
behind his glass eye there was a green illumination as if a candle had 
been lit in it. It seemed to me that from his long fingers two quivering 
flames issued, sputtering, as it were, which penetrated me, and forced me 
back into one of the chairs—the broken one—out of which I had much 
difficulty in scrambling, when the strange glamour was ended. It seemed 
to me that, when I was so fixed, so transfixed in the broken chair, the 
man floated up to the ceiling, crossed his legs, folded his arms as if he was 
lying on a sofa, and grinned down at me. When I came to myself he 
was down from the ceiling, and, taking me out of the broken cane- 
bottomed chair, kindly enough— Bah!” said he, “it is the smell of 
my medicine. It often gives the vertigo. I thought you would have had 
a little fit. Come into the open air.” And we went down the steps, and 
into Shepherd’s Inn, where the setting sun was just shining on the statue 
of Shepherd; the laundresses were trapesing about; the porters were 
leaning against the railings; and the clerks were playing at marbles, to 
my inexpressible consolation. 

“You said you were going to dine at the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house,” 
he said. I was. I often dine there. There is excellent wine at the 
Gray’s-inn Coffee-house; but I declare I never saip so. I was not 
astonished at his remark; no more astonished than if I was in a dream. 
Perhaps I was in a dream. Is life a dream? Are dreams facts? Is 
sleeping being really awake? I don’t know. I tell you I am puzzled. 
I have read The Woman in White, The Strange Story—not to mention 
that story stranger than fiction in the Cornhill Magazine — that story 
for which THREE credible witnesses are ready to vouch. I have read that 
Article in The Times about Mr. Foster. I have had messages from the 
dead ; and not only from the dead, but from people who never existed at 
all. I own I am in a state of much bewilderment: but, if you please, 
will proceed with my simple, my artless story. 

Well, then. We passed from Shepherd’s Inn into Holborn, and looked 
for a while at Woodgate’s bric-d-brac shop, which I never can pass without 
delaying at the windows—indced, if I were going to be hung, I would 
beg the cart to stop, and let me have one look more at that delightful 
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omnium gatherum. And passing Woodgate’s, we come to Gale’s little 
shop, No. 47, which is also a favourite haunt of mine. 

Mr. Gale happened to be at his door, and as we exchanged saluta- 
tions, “Mr. Pinto,” I said, “will you like to sce a real curiosity in 
this curiosity shop? Step into Mr. Gale’s little back room.” 

In that little back parlour there are Chinese gongs ; there are old Saxe 
and Sévres plates; there is Fiirstenberg, Carl. Theodor, Worcester, Amstel, 
Nankin and other jimcrockery. And in the corner what do you think 
there is? There is an actual GUILLOTINE. If you doubt me, go and 
see—Gale, High Holborn, No. 47. It is a slim instrument, much slighter 
than those which they make now ;—some nine feet high, narrow, a pretty 
piece of upholstery enough. There is the hook over which the rope used 
to play which unloosened the dreadful axe above; and look! dropped into 
the orifice where the head used to go—there is THE AXE itself, all rusty, 
with A GREAT NOTCH IN THE BLADE. 

As Pinto looked at it—Mr. Gale was not in the room, I recollect— 
happening to have been just called out by a customer who offered him 
three pound fourteen and sixpence for a blue Shepherd in pdte tendre,— 
Mr. Pinto gave a little start, and seemed crispé fora moment. Then he 
looked steadily towards one of those great porcelain stools which you see 
in gardens—and—it seemed to me—I tell you I won't take my affidavit— 
I may have been maddened by the six glasses I took of that pink elixir— 
I may have been sleep-walking: perhaps am as I write now—I may have 
been under the influence of that astounding MEDIUM into whose hands 
I had fallen—but I vow I heard Pinto say, with rather a ghastly grin at 
the porcelain stool, 


Nay, nefer shague your gory locks at me, 
Dou canst not say I did it.” 


(He pronounced it, by the way, I dit it, by which I know that Pinto 
was a German). 

I heard Pinto say those very words, and sitting on the porcelain stool 
I saw, dimly at first, then with an awful distinctness—a ghost—an eidolon 
—a form—A HEADLESS MAN seated, with his head in his lap, which wore an 
expression of piteous surprise. 

At this minute, Mr. Gale entered from the front shop to show a cus- 
tomer some delf plates; and he did not see—but we did—the figure rise 
up from the porcelain stool, shake its head, which it held in its hand, and 
which kept its eyes fixed sadly on us, and disappear behind the guillotine. 

“Come to the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house,” Pinto said, “and I will tell 
you how the notch came to the axe,” And we walked down Holborn at 
about thirty-seven minutes past six o'clock. 

If there is anything in the above statement, which astonishes the 
reader, I promise him that in the next chapter of this little story, he will 
be astonished still more. 
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